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Schleiermacher, His Theology and Influence 


1 


The Editorial Committee of this periodical has planned a series 
of articles on leading theologians of modern times who in a pre- 
eminent way have influenced and molded theological thought. 
These essays are to supply the necessary background of the the- 
ology current in our time, are to be practical rather than scientific, 
and are to present the various theological systems in such a way 
that even the reader unacquainted with technical literature will 
gain a clear picture of their traits and significance. This objective 
imposes a limitation on the essayists compelling them to remain 
within a narrow scope; but this limitation will redound to the good 
of the readers, since the conciseness and concreteness of the pres- 
entations will (as it is hoped) encourage them actually to read and 
thus profit by the series. In no case, perhaps, is the writer’s self- 
limitation more required than in that of Friedrich Daniel Ernst 
Schleiermacher, the subject of the first essay, who unquestionably 
is the “father” of modern theology. 


2 


Schleiermacher was a theological eclectic, and only as such can 
he be rightly understood. In his theological thinking so many 
streams of heterogeneous thought converged that it is impossible 
for anyone to claim definitely that he was just this or that. His 
theology represents multa in multis.» Living at a time when crass 
rationalism was still in vogue, he determined to end rationalism’s 
arid intellectualism; yet he himself remained a rationalist in the 
fullest sense of the word, inasmuch as his whole theology was 





1) Cf. Dr. Carl Stange’s illuminating article “Die geschichtliche Be- 
deutung Schleiermachers” in Zeitschrift fuer systematische Theologie, 
Jahrgang 1933/34, pp. 691 ff. 
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determined, not by Scripture but by his own subjective thinking, 
which in the last analysis is man’s conceited reason. He never 
quite cast off his Reformed heritage, and yet he sharply repudiated 
orthodox Calvinistic doctrine. A romanticist, influenced by Fried- 
rich Schlegel, trying to instill new life and vigor into the decadent 
ethical categories of his day, he refused, nevertheless, to follow the 
call of theological romanticism and opposed to it his own specula- 
tive system of independent realistic thought. Renouncing Kant, 
he still absorbed into his speculations important Kantian funda- 
mentals. A pantheist in his religio-philosophical speculations, 
deeply affected by Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and others, 
he, nevertheless, in his pastoral practice so emphasized traditional 
dualism that the charge of pantheism raised against him has been 
declared unfair. An idealist, delighting in Platonist philosophy, he 
none the less proved himself an ethical realist. A philosopher of 
no mean rating, he insisted, nevertheless, that religion and phi- 
losophy must be kept independent of each other. A mystic, he yet 
remained an activist, with a keen practical understanding of the 
needs of the Church of his day. An ardent patriot, he still fought 
the authorities to whom he was supposed to be in subjection. 
A strict moralist, he engaged, nevertheless, in a dubious love affair 
with a married woman and demanded that she divorce her husband. 
Forever retaining his inherited Moravian penchant for personal 
piety, he, nevertheless, defended the immoral novel Lucinde of his 
romanticist friend Schlegel. Schleiermacher thus represents a the- 
ological paradox, complex and yet again extremely simple in his 
basic theological premises. All Biblical theologians are agreed that 
he was the great non-Christian of his time, posing in his day and 
ours as the great Christian 2) who did much to revive and revitalize 
Christianity. But the Christianity for which he stood was not the 
Christianity of the Holy Scriptures and of the Ecumenical Confes- 

sions. It was the non-Christianity of Modernism.) ' 


3 
Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher was born in Breslau 
on November 21, 1768. His father, a member of the Reformed 
Church, served for many years as an army chaplain. His grand- 
father,*) also a Reformed minister, had for many years championed 
the enthusiastic, chiliastic, sexually perverse speculations of the 





2) He has been called the “Reformer of the 19th century.” F. Pieper, 
Christliche Dogmatik, I, 128, 145. 

3) Doctrines, according to Schleiermacher, are secondary, they being 
no more than the “accounts of the religious affections set forth in 
speech.” Cf. Knudson, The Doctrine of God, p. 50. 

4) D.Schenkel, Friedrich Schleiermacher, “In the veins of his an- 
cestors flowed religious blood that was easily made to boil up.” 
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religious neurotic Elias Eller until his fraud was exposed. If H.R. 
Mackintosh ® claims that there is in Schleiermacher’s make-up 
“little material for the psychologist,” he overlooks the fact that 
Schleiermacher’s heredity perhaps has fully as much to do with his 
theological development as his environment. He was a child of his 
time, but also the heir of family traits that had much to do in 
shaping his life and thought. He received his early education at 
Breslau and Pless, but obtained no decisive influences from his 
training until he attended the schools of the pietistic Moravians, 
first at Niesky and later at Barby. Finding himself in conflict with 
the theological views of the Moravians,® he, in 1787, attended the 
University of Halle, where for two years he studied the philosophies 
of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and the Leibniz-Wolffian school, being 
especially influenced by Plato. Leaving Halle in 1789, he stayed for 
a while with an uncle of his at Drossen, near Frankfort on the 
Oder and in 1790 passed the church examination in theology. 
Between 1790 and 1793 he held a position as tutor in the household 
of Count Dohna, a cultured, pious family, where (as he later de- 
clared) he learned the nature of humanity and freedom, which were 
vital factors in the development of his ideas on morality and religion. 
In 1793 he became a member of the Gedike Seminary at Berlin, 
and in 1794 he received a church appointment in Landsberg, where 
he was ordained and did ministerial work, preaching regularly and 
translating the sermons of Professor Hugh Blair of Edinburgh and 
of the English minister John Fawcett. Having studied Jacobi’s 
Letters on the Doctrine of Spinoza, he was moved to write some 
essays of his own on Spinoza. Constantly studying and writing, 
Schleiermacher soon became known in wider circles, and in 1795 
he was appointed Reformed pastor at the Charité at Berlin, which 
he served till 1802. Here he continued to write on philosophy and 
religion, publishing in 1797 his Reden weber Religion (Addresses 
on Religion) and in 1800 his Monologe (Soliloquies), joined the ro- 
mantic circle led by the Schlegels, associated himself with Henrietta 
Herz, a Jewess (a relation making him the object of much gossip), 
defended Schlegel’s indecent Lucinde, and became entangled in 
a compromising love affair with Eleonore Grunow, the wife of a 
Berlin pastor, who, however, in the end, despite his pleas remained 
loyal to her husband. These experiences led to his “exile” at Stolpe 
in Pomerania, where he spent two unhappy years, working hard to 





5) Types of Modern Theology, pp. 31 and 32. 


6) His letters to his father show that at first he was in agreement 
with the pietistic trends of the Unitas fratrum. D.Schenkel, Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, p.15ff.— Lic. Hans Scheele: “Here perhaps Schleier- 
macher was influenced by his Moravian youth impressions; here are in- 
fluences of a Christian profession, which greatly rejoiced in the Savior 
and was sure of Him, and which lived in his new life and of his new life.” 
Die Theorie von Christus als dem zweiten Adam bei Schleiermacher, p. 58. 
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forget his Berlin associations. He studied Schelling, prepared a 
translation and commentary of Plato’s works, and composed a gen- 
eral historical and critical study in ethics (Outlines of a Critique 
of Previous Theories of Ethics). In 1804 Schleiermacher joined 
the faculty of the University at Halle, where he lectured and wrote 
indefatigably on various theological subjects and in 1806 was 
elected University pastor. However, when in the winter of 1806 
to 1807 Halle was taken and plundered by the French and Schleier- 
macher himself was relieved of his private possessions, he, in 1807, 
withdrew to Berlin, where he continued his lectures and library 
work. In 1808 he married a young widow, Henriette von Willich, 
nee Muehlenfels, the former wife of a Berlin pastor. This mar- 
riage supplied him with the required emotional stability. In 1809 
he was appointed Reformed pastor of Trinity Church, and when 
in 1810 the University of Berlin was established, Schleiermacher 
was appointed professor on the theological faculty, De Wette and 
Marheinecke being his associates. The Halle experience had con- 
verted Schleiermacher into an ardent patriot, and from 1808 to 
1810 he dedicated much of his time and influence to the cause of 
German freedom. He also worked tirelessly for the union of the 
Reformed and the Lutheran churches in Germany and for the 
freedom of the Church from the authority of the State in matters 
concerning itself. Though constantly at variance with civil 
authorities, he remained eminently popular with his students and 
church members, and his almost phenomenal capacity for lecturing, 
writing, preaching, pastoral and social pursuits, political activities, 
and the like continued unabated until his death on Feb. 12, 1834. 
Never in rugged health, slightly deformed, by nature highly emo- 
tional, he made himself, nevertheless, so useful to the world of his 
day that his funeral has been described in the following laudatory 
words: “On the 15th of February, 1834, a funeral procession was 
seen moving through the streets of Berlin the like of which that’ 
capital had rarely before witnessed. The coffin, covered with a 
black pall and simply decorated with a large copy of the Bible, 
was borne on the shoulders of twelve students of the University, 
thirty-six of the most robust of whom had volunteered to per- 
form, alternately, this pious service. After these came a train of 
mourners on foot, extending upwards of a mile in length, and 
these were followed by one hundred mourning coaches, headed 
by the equipage of the King and the Crown Prince. Along the 
whole line traversed by the procession dense crowds of sympathiz- 
ing spectators had gathered, while in the cemetery, beyond the 
gates of the city, similar crowds were assembled; and on every 
countenance might be read the fact that the individual borne to 





7) Cf. Brandt, Philosophy of Schleiermacher, p. 11. 
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the grave was one of those representative men in whom are con- 
centrated, as it were, in a focus the moral and intellectual life of 
the nation and the period to which they belong and who become, 
in consequence, centers of new light and diffusers of new and 
vivifying warmth. Such was indeed the case; for it was Friedrich 
Ernst Schleiermacher, whom by a spontaneous movement the 
capital of Protestant Germany was thus honoring in death.” ® 
In a subsequent paragraph the biographer says: “During a quarter 
century Schleiermacher had exercised in that city the double func- 
tion of a teacher at the University and in the Church; and approv- 
ing himself a fearless citizen in times of imminent peril and an 
inspired preacher during a period of great religious indifference, 
he at a most critical juncture in the history of Prussia contributed 
more than any other individual to keep alive in all classes the 
pride of nationality and the love of independence, and to awaken 
religious earnestness and quickening moral sentiments. Ever ready 
to sacrifice himself in the interest not only of his country, but of 
the whole German nation, then bending under the yoke of France, 
his example had acted contagiously in Berlin more especially, where 
his influence was supreme, and had sustained in the people that 
determination to liberate themselves when an opportunity offered, 
which was ultimately so nobly carried out. ‘His fresh, mighty, 
ever-cheerful spirit,’ says a contemporary, ‘had the effect of a 
courageous army during the period of greatest depression; and the 
energies which he set in motion were not isolated and superficial, 
but were the deepest and noblest in the human breast.’ Children 
crowded to his religious lessons, men and women of the highest 
culture hung upon his lips when he addressed them from the 
pulpit and in private life clung to him with reverent affection, while 
the hundreds of students who flocked in yearly from all parts of 
Germany to attend his philosophical and theological lectures, car- 
ried away by the extraordinary influence of his individuality, as- 
sumed the character of disciples rather than of pupils. In this 
way, as well as through his writings, his influence had spread 
throughout the whole of Protestant Germany and attained a height 
rarely, if ever, equaled in modern times; while over the theologians 
of the rest of the Protestant world also the opinions of this highly 
gifted man exercised no inconsiderable sway.” » 


4 
Of the many works of Schleiermacher his Ueber die Religion: 
Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Veraechtern (Concerning Re- 
ligion: Addresses to the Educated Among Its Despisers) and his 
popular Der Christliche Glaube nach den Grundsaetzen der evan- 





8) The Life of Schleiermacher as Unfolded in His Autobiography 
and = ha Translated from the German by Frederica Rowan, pp. IX ff. 
9 id. 
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gelischen Kirche im Zusammenhang dargestellt (The Christian 
Faith Systematically Presented According to the Principles of the 
Evangelical Church) set forth with sufficient clearness his doctrines 
concerning religion and theology. The first work appeared in 1799, 
but was re-published by Schleiermacher in 1806, 1821, and 1831, 
and more recently by Professor Otto (3d edition, 1913). The first 
edition of The Christian Faith appeared in 1821—1822 and again in 
1830 in an enlarged revision. In his Addresses Schleiermacher 
develops his basic ideas on the nature and value of religion. Among 
the educated Germans, he contends, religion is commonly despised, 
while among the French and English it is held in honor. This leads 
him to address them on the “Mysteries of Humanity” (die Myste- 
rien der Menschheit). The essence of religion is neither thought 
nor action, but intuition and feeling. And such intuition (An- 
schauung) regards the Universe. For the term Universe Schleier- 
macher uses also such expressions as the “Heavenly” (das Himm- 
lische), the “Eternal and Holy Destiny” (das ewige und heilige 
Schicksal), the “Exalted World Spirit” (der hohe Weltgeist), the 
“Spirit. of the Universe” (der Geist des Universums), the “Eternal 
Providence” (die ewige Vorsehung), the “Living Deity” (die le- 
bendige Gottheit). The thought of immortality in the sense of a 
life in another world, he believes, does not belong to religion. 
Intuition of the Universe is effected by the Universe itself. Every 
intuition is connected with feeling, and the strength of the feelings 
determines the degree of religiousness. The real origin of religion 
is effected in a person by an experience, which is like a “holy 
embrace” or a “virginal kiss.” The Universe is reflected in nature, 
much more clearly, however, in man’s inner life. In his inner life 
everyone experiences humanity, for every person is a “compend of 
humanity.” Schleiermacher says: “Let us go to humanity; there 
we find material for religion.” The religious feelings in man 
Schleiermacher describes as a “pious reverence for the Eternal and 
Invisible,” humility, gratitude, joy, confidence, and trust. Religion 
is not brought about by doctrine, but in such a way that man, who 
is born with a religious disposition, realizes and actualizes it. If re- 
ligion exists, it must be social. Religion creates the most perfect 
result of human sociability, an “academy of priests,” “a chorus of 
friends,” “a union of brethren.” This unity of religious people is 
different from the historical Church, whose faults are to be ex- 
plained by its union with the State. Hence the Church must be 
freed from the State. Religion must individualize itself, and this 
it has accomplished in the various positive religions. In Christ 
the truly divine is the glorious clearness, into which the great idea 
which He had come to represent, namely, that everything finite 
needs a higher mediation, to unite itself with the Deity, was de- 
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veloped. “His consciousness of the originality of his religion and 
of the originality of its purpose and power to impart itself (to 
others) and thus to create religion was at the same time the con- 
sciousness of his mediatorship and of deity. But Christ never 
claimed to be the only Mediator. Christianity therefore does not 
desire to be the only religious manifestation among men ruling 
forever, for Christ has pointed to the truth which should come 
after him.” Brief as these statements are, they, nevertheless, show 
‘Schleiermacher’s unchristian fundamentals. Schleiermacher re- 
pudiates the Holy Scriptures and every specific Christian doctrine 
in the traditional sense of the orthodox Church. In view of the 
Christian terminology which he consistently used, this judgment 
may seem harsh; but, after all, it is correct. By means of Chris- 
tian expressions Schleiermacher in reality taught pantheistic pa- 
ganism though he has been heralded as the “Reformer of the 
19th Century.”!® Dr. F. Pieper’s verdict is not too severe: 
“Schleiermacher, the ‘father’ of the theology of self-consciousness 
in the 19th century, denies the guilt of sin and the removal of the 
guilt of sin through the vicarious atonement of Christ, the eternal 
deity of Christ, the Holy Trinity, in short, all fundamentals of the 
Christian faith.” 1) A more detailed study of his doctrines accord- 
ing to his dogmatic work The Christian Faith will prove this verdict 
to be founded on fact. . 


Schleiermacher’s mysticism. — F. H. Jacobi (1743—1819, “a pa- 
gan in reason, a Christian in feelings”) defined religion as “faith 
founded on feeling in the reality of the ideal.” Schelling defined 
religion as “the union of the finite with the infinite, or as God’s 
coming to self-consciousness in the world.” 12) These definitions were 
adopted in a slightly modified form by Schleiermacher, who defined 
religion as the “feeling of absolute dependence upon God.” By 
that very definition of religion Schleiermacher manifests himself 
as a pantheistic mystic; for the God whom he had in mind is not 
the personal, supramundane God, but only the “supreme Cau- 
sality.” Strong rightly explains his view thus: “Schleiermacher 
held that nature not only is grounded in the divine Causality, but 
fully expresses that Causality; there is no causative power in God 
for anything that is not real and actual. This doctrine does not 
essentially differ from Spinoza’s natura naturans and natura natu- 
rata.” 13) Hodge interprets his view as follows: “It is the funda- 
mental principle of Schleiermacher’s theory that religion resides 





10) Cf. Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, I, p. 145. 
11) Christliche Dogmatik, I, p. 136 

12) Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, p. 21. 

13) Systematic Theology, I, p. 287. 
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not in the intelligence or the will or active powers, but in the 
sensibility. It is a form of feeling, a sense of absolute dependence. 
Instead of being, as we seem to be, individual, separate free agents, 
originating our own acts, we recognize ourselves as a part of a 
great whole, determined in all things by the great whole, of which 
we are a part. We find ourselves as finite creatures over against 
an infinite Being, in relation to whom we are as nothing. The 
Infinite is everything; and everything is only a manifestation of 
the Infinite.” 14) Again: “Religion consists in feeling, ... i.e., the 
consciousness that the finite is nothing in the presence of the In- 
finite — the individual in the presence of the universe. This con- 
sciousness involves the unity of the one and all, of God and 
man.” 15) 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine of revelation. Since Schleiermacher 
teaches the absolute immediacy between man and God, there can 
be no revelation in the historic sense by God to sinful man. 
Revelation consists not in the communication of divine, spiritual 
truths to men, but only in providential influences by which a re- 
ligious life is awakened in the soul. Schleiermacher does not 
claim for the Christian religion supreme absoluteness. The feeling 
of dependence upon God is found in the primitive pagan as well 
as in the enlightened Christian, and so absoluteness of religion is 
only a matter of degree according as this sense of dependence upon 
God reveals itself in an individual or a community. Nor can there 
be any inspiration in the Christian sense; there can be only in- 
tuitions of eternal truths differing with the degree of a person’s 
religious feeling. Christianity, subjectively considered, consists in 
intuitions occasioned by the appearance of Christ. Christian the- 
ology is the logical analysis and logical elucidation of such in- 
tuitions. The Bible has no causative or normative authority at 
all; it is only a means of awakening in believers the religious 
intuitions experienced by the Apostles, so that they obtain sim- ' 
ilar intuitions of divine things. It is not without reason that 
Schleiermacher rejected the old-fashioned term Loci Communes 
and substituted for this time-honored expression as the title of 
his dogmatic Der Christliche Glaube or Die Glaubenslehre1” By 
this new term he declared his renunciation of the Schriftprinzip. 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine of the Trinity. Having rejected 
Christian theism, Schleiermacher, of course, had no room for the 
Christian doctrine of the Triune God. To him God in Himself 
is the Father; God in Christ is the Son, and God in the Church, 





14) Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, p. 65 f. 
15) Systematic Theology, I, p. 173. 

16) Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, p. 66. 
17) Cf. Strong, Systematic Theology, I, p. 42. 
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the Holy Spirit. His concept of God is at best Sabellian, though 
his view of God was lower than that of Sabellius. God is the 
“absolute Infinity” (die einfache and absolute Unendlichkeit), not 
a person, but simply “Being” with the single attribute of omnipo- 
tence. Other divine attributes express not what exists in God, but 
the effects which the absolute Infinity produces in us. The at- 
tributes of divine wisdom, goodness, holiness, and the like, simply 
mean that the “Supreme Causality” produces these attributes in us. 
This denial of the reality of the divine attributes is only the result 
of Schleiermacher’s mystico-pantheistic doctrine of the divine 
immanence. 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine of man. According to Schleier- 
macher man is not a creature, created by God in His own image, 
but the “spirit” (der Geist, God) in the way, or form, in which 
it comes to self-consciousness on our earth (der Geist, der nach 
Art und Weise unserer Erde zum Selbstbewusstsein sich gestaltet). 
Man thus is an integral part of the world, but as such also an 
integral part of God. There is in man a consciousness of the world, 
a sort of lower consciousness, but also a God-consciousness which 
is God in us in the form of consciousness. Schleiermacher rejects 
the Biblical account of a status integritatis, asserting that man’s 
original state was not at all ideally perfect, since his God-con- 
sciousness was not sufficiently strong to keep in check his self- or 
world-consciousness. The ideal state, in which the God-conscious- 
ness becomes victorious in man, is to be reached by development, 
or evolution. Schleiermacher frequently uses the term flesh, but 
by this he does not mean the corrupt fallen nature in the Christian 
sense of the term, but man’s consciousness so far as it is related 
to the world, or his self-consciousness. So also he uses the term 
spirit, not in the sense of the Holy Spirit or of the new man 
wrought by the Holy Spirit in the believer through faith, but God 
in us, or the mere Gottesbewusstsein. Sin, in Schleiermacher’s 
theology, is not the transgression of the divine Law, but man’s 
feeling of the lack of the absolute control of the Absolute Being 
in him. The conviction that the “Highest Causality” really should 
rule supreme in him becomes the sense of guilt. From this feeling 
of sin and guilt arises man’s feeling of the need of redemption. 
From all this it is obvious how superficial Schleiermacher’s system 
of theology is. God to him is the mere Cause of things. Man is 
a revelation of this Cause. Sin is a feeling in man that he is not 
fully controlled by the “Supreme Cause.” So also religion can 
mean nothing more in his theology than simply man’s acknowledg- 
ment of God as the “absolute Being” and of himself as a form in 
which this Causality is revealed. Schleiermacher’s mystic pan- 
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theism therefore does not go much beyond that of Hindu Brahman- 
ism. Schleiermacher ultimately deifies man himself. 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of redemption.1®) To fit the idea of 
redemption into his system of absolute dependence, Schleiermacher 
must render his conception of redemption as superficial as that of 
sin. Redemption to him is nothing more than the giving of com- 
plete control to the God-consciousness in man. To accomplish this, 
man needs the stimulus of Jesus, who is the Ideal Man, and in 
whom the God-consciousness was supreme from the beginning. 
Man is redeemed by becoming like Christ, that is, by letting Christ’s 
God-consciousness actuate, strengthen, and make perfect his own 
God-consciousness. In plain words, man becomes redeemed by 
imitating Christ or by doing good works after His example. With 
this scheme of theology the traditional doctrine of divine wrath and 
punishment, of course, does not agree. Sin and guilt are real only 
in our own consciousness or in our subjective apprehension of 
them. Like pain and pleasure, so also right and wrong are only 
subjective states or vices. Man is sinful and guilty only in his own 
feeling, not in the judgment of God. Sin, therefore, does not exist 
as an objective reality. At best it is an imperfection, a weakness, 
a having not yet attained; but there is nothing culpable about this. 
Schleiermacher’s system of theology has some things in common 
with Mrs. Eddy’s pantheistic system, known as Christian Science. 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of Christ. To Schleiermacher re- 
ligion (Christianity) is not a system of doctrine or a discipline, 
but a living, which has nothing to do with either the Law or the 
Gospel. This new living the Christian believer owes to Christ, 
who, though he is nothing else than a mere man who came into 
existence through his natural birth at Bethlehem, still is God in 
fashion as a man, just as man is God’s mode of existence on earth. 
In Adam, God was only incompletely formed; in the second Adam, 
in Christ, God is completely formed, for in Him the idea of’ 
humanity is fully realized. In ordinary men the God-consciousness 
is overcome largely by his world-consciousness; but not so in 
Christ, in whom the conflict between God-consciousness and 
world-consciousness was overcome. How the miracle of the exist- 
ence of such an Ideal Man could happen, Schleiermacher does not 
explain; but he accepts it as a fact, just as he accepts it as a fact 
that God manifests Himself in man. The difference between Christ 
and every other man is, after all, only one of degree. Christ’s 
redeeming value and work therefore consists not in what He taught 
or did, but in what He is. As the Ideal Man He awakens the 
dormant God-consciousness in man to fuller activity and gives it 





18) Cf. “Schleiermacher’s View of the Essence and Origin of Sin” in 
The Christian Doctrine of Sin, by Dr. Julius Mueller, pp. 341 ff. 
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victory over his self-consciousness. In view of this, Christ’s aton- 
ing death, resurrection, ascension, session, and triumphant reign 
are of no import whatever. Good men have attested these things, 
but they have no religious value. What matters is the new life 
which is awakened by Christ’s overwhelming God-consciousness. 
That is the constituting principle of the Church, and it is by union 
with the Church that this life passes over to individual believers. 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine of the Church. Since according to 
Schleiermacher man is “the existence-form” of God on earth, there 
is properly speaking no ecclesia militans and triumphans in the 
Christian sense. Schleiermacher admitted no personal salvation 
and personal existence of man after death. According to his view, 
all philosophy is against such a doctrine, and his whole system 
is a denial of it, though he says that the Christian must admit it 
on the authority of Christ. What, then, does the Church mean to 
Schleiermacher? Nothing more than a “Christ-redeemed” human 
society in which the God-consciousness has gained the ascendancy 
and in which the individual gains the ascendancy over his own 
self-consciousness ever more and more. Schleiermacher’s state- 
ments regarding the Church, visible as well as invisible, are 
nebulous and unsatisfactory. Even R. H. Gruetzmacher admits that 
his presentation of the doctrine of eschatology is of lesser value 
than are his other presentations.!®») As a matter of fact, he was not 
much concerned with the eschatological aspect of the Church; what 
was of concern to him was the strengthening of the God-conscious- 
ness in humanity. Relieved of all metaphysical values, Schleier- 
macher’s theology ultimately became totally ethical and social.2? 

Other doctrines in summary. It would lead us too far to state 
all theological views of Schleiermacher in detail. Let it be said, 
however, that he treated all other doctrines of the Christian faith in 
the same manner as those described above, fitting them into his 
theological system, by depriving them of their orthodox Christian 
content. Thus, for example, Christ did not actually die on Calvary, 
but His death was a mere sham death. Christ did not atone for 
our sins, but He died to induce men to struggle for the ascendancy 
of the God-consciousness within them. In other words, Schleier- 
macher championed a mystical theory of atonement. Schleier- 
macher’s pantheistic system does not admit prayer in the Christian 





19) Textbuch zur systematischen Theologie und ihrer Geschichte, 
page 30. 

20) E.J.F. Arndt: “There is universal humanity; but that universal 
humanity expresses itself in numerous ways. It individuates itself; and 
each individual expression has its own worth. The individual’s life task 
is to become, to express ever more clearly his unique self; and in doing 
so he expresses essential humanity. Ethical Theory of Schleiermacher, 
p. 24. Theological Magazine of the Ev. Synod of North America, Jan., 1934. 
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sense; it rather excludes prayer. An impersonal infinite Cause 
cannot hear prayer. Schleiermacher regarded the devil as nothing 
more than the “idea of evil”; there is no personal devil, as there 
is no sin. Schleiermacher’s doctrine of sin renders repentance im- 
possible, since man has nothing to repent of; and because he denies 
the atoning death of Christ, his theology prevents a true and living 
faith in the Christian sense. Schleiermacher’s attitude toward the 
Holy Scriptures is well expressed in a letter to his friend Jacobi, 
in which he says: “The Bible is the original interpretation of the 
Christian faith-consciousness and for this remains so permanent 
that always it must be better understood and developed. This 
right of development I, as a Protestant theologian, will not permit 
anyone to curb. However, most assuredly I am of the opinion that 
the dogmatic language, as it has been developed since the time of 
Augustine, is so profound and rich that it is adequate for possible 
use of philosophy or dogmatics as long as it is used reasonably.” 2) 
This “reasonable handling” of Scripture was illustrated by Schleier- 
macher in his rejection of the proof-text method and its inter- 
pretation according to its scope or totality. Schleiermacher was 
indeed as much of a rationalist as he was a mystic and enthusiast. 


6 

But why, then, his vast and permanent influence upon both 
positive and liberal theologians? One can readily understand why 
such extreme Liberals as A. Schweizer, De Wette, Biedermann, 
Pfieiderer, and others should follow Schleiermacher in his destruc- 
tive theology, but it is hard to see why such conservative theo- 
logians as Nitzsch, J. Mueller, Tholuck, Twesten, and even Julius 
Koestlin should regard themselves, to a certain degree at least, as 
his followers. Still more amazing perhaps is the fact that Charles 
Hodge, after having shown that Schleiermacher’s whole theology 
was destructive, remarks: “Can we doubt that he is singing those 
praises now? To whomsoever Christ is God, St. John assures us 
Christ is a Savior.” 22) Hodge, of course, knew Schleiermacher 
personally and, as he says, often attended his church, in which 
hymns were sung that were “always evangelical and spiritual in an 
eminent degree, filled with praise and gratitude to our Redeemer.” 
Hodge personally seems to have esteemed Schleiermacher very 
highly in spite of his unorthodox tenets.28» And his statement that 
Schleiermacher may now be singing the praises of Christ in 





21) Cf. Horst Stephan, Geschichte der evangelischen Theologie, p. 93. 

22) Cf. Hodge, Systematic Theology, II, p. 440. 

23) Some of Schleiermacher’s sermons, in which he emphasizes the 
ethical relation and duties of Christians are indeed very inspiring. Cf. 
Predigten weber den christlichen Hausstand von Dr. F.Schleiermacher. 
Vierte Auflage. Berlin. 1860. 
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heaven was no doubt a fervent wish flowing from his kindly heart. 
But even Strong is inclined to believe that Schleiermacher died 
a Christian death,2*) though as D. Schenkel relates the story of his 
last Holy Communion, in the intimate circle of his loved ones, the 
celebration bordered almost on blasphemy.2®) What, then, explains 
the wide and permanent influence of Schleiermacher on theologians 
of all manner of doctrinal trends? 

There is no doubt that Schleiermacher, by retaining the Chris- 
tian terminology and veiling his liberal tenets in forms which or- 
thodox believers understand in the traditional Christian sense, 
exerted a great influence upon all who in the gloom and hopeless- 
ness of rationalism hungered and thirsted after truth. Thousands 
of true Christians no doubt listened to Schleiermacher’s sermons 
without being aware that he was not offering them the Christian 
faith of the Reformation. Even learned, though not too critical 
theologians were misled by Schleiermacher’s crafty approach to the 
problems of religion and theology. Thus Claus Harms, famous for 
the publication of his “Ninety-five Theses” in 1817 — the tercen- 
tenary of the Reformation — wrote of Schleiermacher’s Addresses: 
“Schleiermacher’s Reden schlugen mir die Rationalisten tot” 
(Schleiermacher’s Addresses for me did away with Rationalists) .2 
After the publication of his “Ninety-five Theses,” Harms was drawn 
into a controversy with Schleiermacher, in which he defended the 
fundamental Lutheran truths against Schleiermacher’s deviations 
from the orthodox faith. Nevertheless, in an introductory letter 
to the series Harms writes: “Dear Doctor, you were my teacher, 
my master, and what I have become, if indeed I have become any- 
thing, that I have become in a large measure through your in- 
genious (geistvollen) writings, and I shall and will always remain 
your follower” (Jwenger).2% Of course, Harms did not remain 
blind to the doctrinal deceitfulness of the Berlin theologian for 
any length of time. Horst Stephan writes of this: “The repristina- 
tion theologians at first said resignedly with Claus Harms: ‘He 
who begat me, had no bread for me,’ but very soon (Hengsten- 
berg’s Evangelische Kirchenzeitung already in 1829) attacked him 
openly.28) The great danger lurking in Schleiermacher’s constant 
use of the traditional orthodox dogmatical terms appears from the 





24) Cf. Systematic Theology, II, p. 740. 

25) Cf. Friedrich Schleiermacher. Ein Letens- und Charakterbild, 
page 604 f. 

26) Meusel, Kirchliches Handlexikon, p. 166. 


27) Briefe zu einer naeheren Verstaendigung ueber verschiedene 
meine Thesen betreffende Punkte. Nebst einem namhaften Briefe an 
den Herrn Dr. Schleiermacher. Von Claus Harms, Archidiakonus an der 
St. Nicolaikirche in Kiel. 1818. 


28) Geschichte der Evangelischen Theologie, p. 127. 
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shrewd way in which he composed the various theses of his Glau- 
benslehre. Thus Thesis No. 128, “Concerning Regeneration,” reads: 
“The divine operation, upon which rests the beginning of the new 
life, we designate with Scripture by the expression justification; 
the change, however, which in it takes place within man, by the 
expression conversion.” Or Thesis No.129, “Concerning Justifi- 
cation”: “That God justifies man includes that to him [man] his 
sins are forgiven, and he is acknowledged as a child of God. The 
justification of a person, however, takes place only inasmuch as 
man has true faith in the Redeemer.” These seemingly Christian 
theses, fortified by Scripture passages for proper proof, appear 
indeed as fully orthodox,?® but in his expositions of the proposi- 
tions, Schleiermacher shows his complete, radical departure from 
the orthodox theology of believing Biblical theologians. This de- 
ceitful hypocrisy of Schleiermacher in misusing orthodox termi- 
nology is characteristic of modern Liberals. Present-day Modern- 
ism speaks of “liberal Christianity” to deceive trustful, but unwary 
church members. The contention of John Horsch that Schleier- 
macher was the father of modern religious Liberalism is indeed 
true.2 Obviously, hosts of orthodox laymen and theologians 
followed Schleiermacher, believing that, after all, he had a Chris- 
tian message to offer, and so put the best construction on his 
unorthodox theological expositions. 

This deceitfulness, however, has a yet more sinister aspect. 
H. R. Mackintosh, though declaring that “it is only in a relative 
sense ... that we can speak of the Dogmatic of Schleiermacher 
as an authentically Christian book,” nevertheless, praises it, be- 
cause “it makes the Person of Christ central and all-determining, 
and places the whole concept of salvation under the rubric of 
sin and grace.” 3) This is both true and not true. It is true since 
Schleiermacher’s entire theological system is centered in the 
thought of man’s freedom through Christ from his lower world- 
consciousness to perfect God-consciousness. It is not true since 
Schleiermacher rejected the entire doctrine of sin and grace, re- 
demption and salvation, justification and sanctification in the tradi- 
tional Christian sense. Mackintosh admits this when he writes: 
“We shall search his Dogmatic in vain for the truth that in the 
coming of Christ, in the simple fact of his being here, God Himself 





29) R.B. Brandt: “Schleiermacher did not actually refute orthodoxy. 
But his work had the effect of superannuating it. He presented an 
alternative more suited to the modes of thinking, the intellectual currents 
of a critical and scientific age.” The Philosophy of Schleiermacher, p. 307. 
What is here said, is partly true and partly false. But the verdict shows 
how hard it is to judge Schleiermacher rightly. 


30) Modern Religious Liberalism, p. 52. 
31) Types of Modern Theology, p. 100. 
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stooped down to save us.” And he quotes the modern Rationalist 
Herrmann of Marburg as saying: “I regard myself as infinitely 
nearer to Nicaea than either Schleiermacher or Ritschl.” 5”) 
Schleiermacher’s care in expressing his pantheistic theology in 
orthodox Christian terms therefore was not accidental; it was not 
merely a clever attempt to deceive, but a well-planned attack not 
so much indeed on crass rationalism as rather upon orthodox 
Christianity. In an essay “Schleiermacher Today” G. B. Wellman 
has this to say of him: “Schleiermacher began and ruled the 
nineteenth century of Continental Protestant theology.... He has 
been the inspiration of the modern approach to the study of re- 
ligion [italics our own] and the founder of a new method of the 
understanding of the life of Jesus.3®) 

Wellman’s words: “He has been the inspiration of the modern 
approach to the study of religion,” explain more fully why Schleier- 
macher in liberal circles has always been popular. Already in 1868 
D. Schenkel explained Schleiermacher’s popularity in liberal circles 
when he wrote: “For years, the dogmatic controversy was cen- 
tered in the contrast between rationalism and supernaturalism. 
Only one or the other possibility (Moeglichkeit) was recognized: 
Christianity was either a natural or a supernatural phenomenon. 
Thus expressed, this contrast could never be reconciled.... In his 
[Schleiermacher’s] concept of religion the removal of this contrast 
was given. Religion as such was to him ‘immediate feeling,’ or as 
he expressed himself later, ‘immediate self-consciousness’ and in- 
deed of this the highest degree. But by this very assumption re- 
ligion was regarded at once both as natural and as supernatural.” 34) 

What, then, did Schleiermacher do to make himself so very 
popular with religious Liberals? He pointed out to them a way to 


‘ avoid both the utter negation of crass rationalism and the implicit 


trust of Christian belief in the spiritual truths of Holy Scripture. 
Between the two (he shows) there is the middle way of theological 
dissimulation. It is interesting to note that F. Kattenbusch points 
out that, after all, there are no absolute antitheses between Ritschl 
and Schleiermacher despite the great differences existing between 
their theological approaches and methods. From Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl learned that the dogmatician dare not ignore the historic 
development of Christianity.2©) Does that mean that Ritschl learned 
from Schleiermacher the method of theological dissembling? But 
even more interesting is the remark of Kattenbusch that also 





32) Types of Modern Theology, p. 90. 
33) Journal of Religion, p. 172. 


34) Friedrich Schleiermacher, ein Lebens- und Charakterbild, 
page 487 f. 


35) Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl. 1903, pp. 57 ff. 
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Troeltsch 3 found a fine essential understanding (ein gutes Sach- 
verstaendnis) of the problem of religion in Schleiermacher’s the- 
ological works; only, he holds, Schleiermacher must not be con- 
sulted as a theologian, but merely as a philosopher. And so, Kat- 
tenbusch judges, the grandsons will restore the grandfathers to 
new reverence, since “comparative religion” may develop into a 
sure form of neo-romanticism.3” In short, it is not at all Schleier- 
macher’s merit that he made Christ central in his theology (if in- 
deed we may speak of merit in this case), or that, as others have 
said, he was able to systematize the doctrine of faith from the 
viewpoint of its totality, but that (establishing modern Liberalism) 
he pointed out the way to avoid both the absolute denial of extreme 
rationalism and the honest Scripture theology of Christian or- 
thodoxy. There was a middle road of double dealing, of saying 
yes and no at the same time. 

Of course, this new approach necessitated a special manipula- 
tion of Scripture. Schleiermacher did not regard Scripture as the 
source and norm of faith, just as little as the crass rationalists had 
regarded it thus. He therefore had to find a new source and norm 
of faith, and this he located in man’s God-consciousness, or in his 
Christian experience. Schleiermacher thus became the father of 
modern religious subjectivism which in the development of the- 
ological possibilities is truly endless. Religious experimentalism, 
in the final analysis, leaves no other authority in theology than 
man’s own subjective feelings or intuitions. Religious truths, it 
holds, are not what Holy Scripture teaches, but what man’s own 
thinking or willing or feeling determine to be the truth. It is true, 
Schleiermacher shifted the rationalistic emphasis from thinking 
(Kant’s intellectualism) to feeling; but whether one regards the 
mind or the heart as the source of faith, there is no material dif- 
ference in the final result of one’s theological speculation. After 
all, subjective theology is, as Karl Barth puts it, Selbstmitteiluny 
(self-revelation) .38) Schleiermacher’s theology is therefore in the 
final analysis nothing else than his own speculative philosophy. 
And that is true of all schools of liberal theologians who follow 
subjective systems in the spirit of Schleiermacher. Besides the 
“Theology of Feeling” (Schleiermacher) Mackintosh in his Types 
of Modern Theology treats the “Theology of Speculative Rational- 





36) H.R. Mackintosh: “Troeltsch obviously felt himself called to as- 
sume the task that Schleiermacher had left half done. He is quoted as 
having said that Schleiermacher’s program remains the great program 
of all scientific theology; it only needs working out, not the substitution 
of new methods.” Types of Modern Theology, p. 189. 

37) Ibid., p. 79. 

38) Zwischen den Zeiten. Das Wort in der Theologie von Schleier- 
macher bis Ritschl. 1928, p. 94. 
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ism” (Hegel), the “Theology of Moral Values” (Ritschl), the “The- 
ology of Scientific Religious History” (Troeltsch), the “Theology 
of Paradox” (Kierkegaard), and the “Theology of the Word of 
God” (Barth). But though these variant and often contradictory 
schools differ from that of Schleiermacher in many ways (in basic 
points quite radically), they all have in common with Schleier- 
macher’s theology the principle of regarding truth in the light of 
their own subjective feeling or thinking or pelieving. Everyone of 
them is an Ich-Theologe. Subjectivism inheres in them all, whether 
they call themselves religious experimentalists or not. Karl Barth 
in the article referred to above rejects the viewpoint and method of 
Schleiermacher as basically false. To him theology should not be 
Selbstmitteilung, but Gottmitteilung. But in the final analysis, 
since the Barthian school rejects Holy Scripture as the standard 
of faith, it, too, must rely on Selbstmitteilung for its theology, since 
outside the Bible there is no revelation of Gospel and salvation 
truth. It is true, Barth treats the Bible apparently with the 
greatest reverence; but so also did Schleiermacher and Ritschl and 
so do all modernistic experimentalists. However, since they reject 
Scripture as God’s Word, they eo ipso also reject the divine truth 
which God sets forth to us in the Bible. Schleiermacher’s service 
for modern liberal theology has been recognized by Carl Stange 
in his helpful essay Die geschichtliche Bedeutung Schleiermachers, 
in which he writes: “It is unfair to criticize him [Schleiermacher] 
that his theology does not justify the demands which we make [of 
theology] today, after we essentially, under his influence, have ob- 
tained a deepened historical understanding of Christianity.” ®® 
These words indeed are a tragic admission. 

There are, as Dr. Pieper points out in his Christliche Dogmatik, 
only two types of theology; the orthodox, Christian Scripture 
theology and the rationalistic non-Christian subjective Ich- 
Theologie. The two are contradictory and mutually exclusive. One 
is of God; the other, of conceited, perverted reason. One is super- 
natural and apprehended by faith; the other is natural, earthly, 
carnal, and the product of the human mind. (Cf. James 3:15-17.) 
Realizing this fact, the crude, but sincere rationalists preceding 
Schleiermacher cast overboard the entire Christian doctrine of 
Scripture and Christian orthodoxy and with it everything super- 
natural. But by this very fact they committed theological suicide. 
They no longer had any theology left nor any philosophy for all 
that. Then came Schleiermacher, cleverly reconciling evangelical 
theology with rationalism, but in such a way that while retaining 
the ancient Christian expressions, he fully disavowed Christian or- 
thodoxy and developed an essentially pagan theology within Chris- 





39) Zeitschrift fuer systematische Theologie, 1933—1934, p. 698. 
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tendom. Sin, man’s lack of perfect God-consciousness, is really 
nothing serious, nothing condemning, but only a hindrance in the 
exercise of man’s God-consciousness; and besides, sin is never in- 
dividual, but only social. Christ’s personal activity today is re- 
placed by community activity; for as the community shares in the 
life of sin, so also it reaches collectively the requisite God-con- 
sciousness. Schleiermacher was thus the first to assert the modern 
idea of social religion, or the “social gospel.” Christ’s redemptive 
activity merely consists in this, that the Redeemer receives man- 
kind into the power of His God-consciousness. By sharing Christ’s 
God-consciousness and conquering his sin-consciousness, man be- 
comes redeemed. But Schleiermacher’s God-consciousness is 
nothing more than the pantheistic divine immanence. Redemption, 
then, must be communal. It is accomplished when the sinless per- 
fection of Christ is communicated to society. According to Schleier- 
macher, Christianity is fundamentally ethical, and he enunciates 
the Kantian tenet that Christianity is essentially morality. Christ 
did not fulfill the Law for us, but His perfect fulfillment of the 
Law is the principle of our new obedience. Christ did not atone 
for man’s sins, but His vicarious satisfaction merely reveals His 
sympathy for mankind. When man suffers for the sins of the 
world, he, too, suffers vicariously, though really not the individual, 
but only humanity as such suffers for sin. Schleiermacher con- 
tends that there is no objective reconciliation, but Christ, as the 
representative of a new order in humanity, causes man to under- 
stand that he must fully realize the part which he must play in his 
own reconciliation; and reconciliation is nothing else than sub- 
jective communion with Christ, and so with God, the absolute 
Causality (unio mystica). Forgiveness, or peace with God, is man’s 
subjective feeling of being sure of his salvation. Justification is 
transformation, accomplished when Christ’s God-consciousness is 
imparted to men. Man’s pious, religious feeling, or his experience; 
is his supreme authority of religion. 

As one considers these basic views of Schleiermacher’s system, 
he sees at once how entirely the Christian doctrine has been dis- 
carded by him. Schleiermacher’s Ich-Theologie has left untouched 
not a single tenet of the Christian faith; and yet it is at the same 
time a repudiation of Christianity (not perhaps in form, but in es- 
sence) so skillfully done that many, deceived by his orthodoxy of 
expression, still believe that Schleiermacher has a Christian’ mes- 
sage and is entitled to the name of a Christian theologian. 

In the Christian Century (Nov. 3, 1943) A. Campbell Garnett, 
in an article entitled “The Christian View of Man,” praises Reinhold 
Niebuhr because in his recent work The Nature and Destiny of 
Man he “succeeded in reconciling the major tenets of traditional 
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Protestant theology with a full acceptance of the findings of modern 
science and the historical criticism of the Bible.” He says: “This 
in itself is a striking achievement.” Niebuhr’s “achievement,” how- 
ever, is none other than was Schleiermacher’s, even though as 
a Barthian, Niebuhr repudiates Schleiermacher’s mystico-pan- 
theism. Both reconcile Protestant theology with the findings of 
modern science and the historical criticism of the Bible in such 
a way that, as St. Paul says, the cross of Christ is made “of none 
effect.” (1 Cor.2:17.) That is the tragedy of Schleiermacher’s 
theological activity. 

But in this very fact Schleiermacher’s lasting influence finds 
its real explanation. His special type of theological interpretation 
may now be dead, though pantheism as a vital principle in liberal 
theology will always endure; but his theological approach and 
method, his rationalistic overbridging of the contradictions of faith 
and reason, will never be dead. Schleiermacher, in his fundamental 
conception of liberal theology, was far greater and more radical 
than were Ritschl, Troeltsch, Kierkegaard, Barth, and other Lib- 
erals. He is still the didaskalos of modern theology; all others 
are mere disciples. Schleiermacher ever remains the great ra- 
tionalistic empiricist, the way-preparing Modernist, rejecting the 
Christian content of sacred theology while seemingly professing 
it by his consistent use of orthodox terminology, repudiating Scrip- 
ture and yet for his own purpose employing it diligently, teaching 
men not to be crass rationalists and yet also not to be Biblical 
believers, a man of great vision, of overwhelming personality, of 
deep insight, of varied interests, but at the same time misusing his 
splendid talents in the interest of rationalistic untruth. 

The letters which Schleiermacher wrote to his father during 
the period of his Moravian connections (at Niesky and Barby) 
are most revealing. They tell the story first of Christian faith and 
then of unchristian apostasy. In one of his letters Schleiermacher 
writes: “In this brief time I have experienced much: much on my 
part which is evil; much on the part of the Savior, which is 
gracious. On my part I say: ‘I deserve wrath’; the Lamb of Cal- 
vary cries: ‘I have redeemed thee.’” It was the Christian Schleier- 
macher who wrote these words. However, when at Barby the 
break came with the United Brethren, he wrote to his father a 
note of infinite sadness, far more so than he himself could realize. 
He said: “Dearest Father, if you believe that without faith there 
is no salvation, at least not in yonder life, and that there is no 
peace in this life except one has faith—then pray God that He 
may impart it to me, for so far as I am concerned that faith is now 
lost.” 40 





40) D. Schenkel, Friedrich Schleiermacher, pp.16 and 19. 
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“Fuer mich ist er [der Glaube] jetzt verloren!” That is the 
weary and despondent cry which resounds throughout the whole 
of Schleiermacher’s rationalistic theology. Schleiermacher lost his 
Christian faith, and it is doubtful whether he ever regained it even 
when in the circle of his loved ones he celebrated his last Com- 
munion. The assurance of salvation which he claimed in that hour 
was, we fear, not true Christian assurance based by faith on the 
Gospel promise, but his own peculiar type of Selbstgewissheit, or 
self-assurance, which is no more than self-delusion. Schleier- 
macher’s last confession was not that of Paul or of Luther or of 
all other saints who die trusting in Christ’s blood shed for them on 
Calvary. 
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The One Hundredth Anniversary of the Franconian 
Settlements in Michigan, 1845—1945 


A Brief Survey of the Beginnings 

Loehe was the man who, under the guidance of God, was 
responsible for the Franconian Settlements in Michigan, with 
Frankenmuth as a starting point in 1845. Craemer, Graebner, and 
Sievers were the pioneers who established the first colonies. Also 
the names of Lochner, Auch, Deindoerfer, Roebbelen, and others 
have been written into the early history. Nor can we leave 
Wyneken out of the picture. 


1. Wyneken 


Friedrich Konrad Dietrich Wyneken was born at Verden, Han- 
nover, May 13, 1810. He studied theology at Goettingen and Halle. 
As a private tutor in the home of Pastor V. Hanfstengel he learned 
to know His Savior better and through Him the way to salvation, 
after which time he diligently studied the Bible and consecrated 
himself fully to the service of his Lord. 
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Reading about the spiritual needs of the much neglected 
German Lutherans in the United States, Wyneken decided to leave 
his homeland to serve these people. Together with Candidate 
C. W. Wolf he landed in Baltimore in 1838, the year prior to the 
landing of the Saxons in Missouri. Wyneken was a stranger in 
a strange land. A German man, whom he met, directed him and 
his companion Wolf to Pastor Johann Haesbaert, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church in Baltimore. Both men were strangers to Haes- 
baert, but they soon gained his confidence. On the following Sun- 
day Wolf preached in Haesbaert’s church. In the following week 
Haesbaert became ill; he requested Wyneken to remain until he 
had recovered. For a period of six weeks Wyneken was in charge 
of Haesbaert’s congregation. Thereupon the Mission Board of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, to whom Haesbaert had written, sent 
Wyneken to Indiana to look for German “Protestants” and organize 
congregations. He established his headquarters near Decatur, Ind. 
Pastor Hoover of the Lutheran congregation in Fort Wayne died in 
May, 1838. Wyneken was called to succeed him. In 1845 Wyneken 
became Haesbaert’s successor in Baltimore. At that time he was 
a member of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, but for confessional 
reasons he soon severed his connection and, at its second conven- 
tion, joined the Missouri Synod, which elected him as its President 
in 1850, after he had accepted a call to Trinity Church, St. Louis. 

In the meantime, in 1841, failing health and the desire to 
acquaint the people of Germany with the deplorable spiritual condi- 
tion of the Germans in this country prompted Wyneken to go to 
Europe, where he met Loehe, to whom we owe a large measure of 
gratitude for some of the early favorable developments in our 


Synod. 
- 2. Loehe 


Johannes Konrad Wilhelm Loehe was born February 21, 1808, 
in Fuerth, near Nuernberg. His father died early; his mother, 
a pious woman of a resolute character, lived to her 84th year. 
Loehe studied theology at Erlangen and Berlin. Owing to a surplus 
of ministerial candidates, Loehe supplied at a number of places 
before he was permanently placed at Neuendettelsau, where he 
remained unto the end of his life. He died on January 2, 1872. 

Wyneken’s vivid description of the spiritual plight of the 
German people in America and his earnest appeal for men and 
funds to supply this need struck a responsive chord in the heart 
of Loehe, who together with his friend Pastor Wucherer and other 
like-minded people began to prepare men to be pastors and teachers 
in faraway America. The voyage from Europe to America was 
made in those days on a sailboat in about fifty days. 

The first men prepared by Loehe for his American mission 
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were Adam Ernst (who in 1882 became the first president of our 
newly organized Canadian District) and G. Burger. They arrived 
in New York on September 26, 1842, and were advised by Pastor 
Stohlmann to proceed to Columbus, Ohio, to enter the theological 
seminary of the Ohio Synod and be prepared for the ministry. 
Burger enrolled in the seminary, but Ernst, who had intended to 
serve here as a teacher, was successful in opening a Christian 
school, with an enrollment of ninety children. After a time, Ernst 
was called to a pastorate near Marysville, Ohio. When Dr. W. 
Sihler, also one of Loehe’s missioners, came to America, he visited 
Pastor Ernst and in December, 1843, accepted a call to two con- 
gregations in and near Pomeroy, Ohio. Both Ernst and Sihler 
were at that time members of the Ohio Synod. In 1844 W. G. C. 
Hattstaedt was sent by Loehe and became pastor at Monroe, Mich. 

In 1845 Loehe’s American mission activities took on a new and 
different aspect. While the spiritual plight of the Germans in 
America was not lost sight of, Loehe had already asked Pastor 
Hattstaedt of Monroe, Mich., for information concerning mission 
work among the Indians. When he was informed that the newly 
established Michigan Synod had already decided to establish such 
a mission and even called a missionary, Friedrich Auch, Loehe 
corresponded with Pastor Schmidt of Ann Arbor, the founder and 
president of the Michigan Synod, who assured him that he and his 
Synod accepted the Lutheran Confessions and would be pleased 
to join Loehe in an undertaking to Christianize the Indians. When 
in 1844 a theological candidate, Friedrich August Craemer, 
prompted by Wyneken’s appeal, announced his intention to Loehe 
to serve as a missionary in America, he and a small number of 
agriculturists and mechanics were sent in 1845 to establish a colony, 
which by Loehe was called Frankenmuth, for the purpose of con- 
verting the Indians to the Christian religion. That was the be- 
ginning of the Franconian Settlements in Michigan. 


3. Craemer 


Craemer was a man of outstanding qualities as a Christian, 
a pastor, a spiritual leader, and an educator. The following brief 
sketch is taken from the Concordia Cyclopedia: “Friedrich August 
Craemer was born in Klein-Langheim, Bavaria, May 26, 1812; 
studied theology in Erlangen, 1830—1832; member of a Patriotic 
Students’ Society (Burschenschaft), he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment following the Frankfurt Insurrection of 1833; proved innocent 
in 1839, but remained under police surveillance; studied Old and 
Modern Greek, Ancient and Medieval German, French, and English; 
in Munich, later, again theology, particularly the Formula of 
Concord; 1841 tutor to the son of Count Carl von Einsiedel; after 
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two years tutor of the children of Lord and Lady Lovelace in 
England, the latter a daughter of Lord Byron; tutor of German 
language and literature at Oxford. The university being dominated 
by the Tractarians, he severed his connection with it. The Notruf 
of Wyneken took him to Pastor Loehe, who found him to be the 
man needed as leader of the men he was on the point of sending 
to America to found a mission colony there. He traveled through 
Northern Germany in the interest of this work; was ordained 
by Dr. Kliefoth in the cathedral of Schwerin, April 4, 1845. Founded 
the mission-colony at Frankenmuth, Mich., labored for five years 
as pastor and Indian missionary; upon the advice of Loehe he 
identified himself with the founders of the Missouri Synod. On the 
death of Prof. A. Wolter he became president and professor of the 
Practical Seminary at Fort Wayne, most of whose twenty pupils 
had been sent over by Loehe. When the seminary was combined 
with the Theoretical Seminary at St. Louis, in 1861, Prof. Walther 
and he, for a while, constituted the whole faculty. For the sake 
of the large number of Norwegian students enrolled he took up 
the study of their language. In 1875 he went with the Practical 
Seminary to Springfield, Ill., as president and chief instructor. 
Craemer was an indefatigable worker; enjoyed giving twenty-three 
lectures a week besides performing the duties connected with the 
presidency and directorate; during the vacation months he fre- 
quently managed to put in his time preparing emergency classes; 
and besides assisting the local pastors, he took charge of missions — 
while in Fort Wayne, at Cedar Creek; in St. Louis, at Minerstown; 
in Springfield, at Chatham. His labors of forty-one years in the 
seminary were highly successful, for he knew how to instill, 
by word and example, his burning zeal into the large classes that 
sat at his feet. Died May 3, 1891.” 


4, Frankenmuth 


At first Loehe, in answer to Wyneken’s appeal, sent men to 
supply the spiritual needs of the neglected German people in 
America, but, as already said, he also early had in mind to send 
missionaries to the American Indians. What turned out later 
to be a colonization of Franconians in the Saginaw Valley had 
an altogether different purpose at first. Loehe sent an established 
Christian congregation to America which should in its church 
activities and by the daily life of its members show forth to the 
Indians the blessings of Christianity. Therefore, after Craemer had 
been ordained by Dr. Kliefoth, he was installed by Pastor Hanf- 
stengel as the pastor of the small congregation which was about 
to sail for America to become a missionary agency for the con- 
version of Indian tribes. A constitution was adopted and signed by 
the pastor and the people even before they left their home country. 
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On Sunday, April 20, 1845, Craemer and his small congregation 
left Bremerhaven, sailing on the Carolina toward America. On this 
and every Sunday during the fifty-day voyage church services 
were held as also daily morning and evening devotions. Candidate 
Lochner taught school for a few children every morning, and Pastor 
Craemer taught his immigrants to speak the English language. 

An ocean voyage in those days was a hazardous undertaking. 
On the very first day the little sailing vessel ran on a sandbank, 
remaining there until the next morning. Six severe storms were 
subsequently encountered, so severe, in fact, that Captain Volk- 
man in his thirty-two years of ocean travel had not experienced 
such a dangerous voyage. The ramming of the Carolina during a 
storm by another ship, its being driven by severe winds between 
icebergs, and the death of two men and two children from small- 
pox (Pastor Craemer himself having been stricken): all this made 
the voyage one never to be forgotten. 

Five marriages were performed on board of ship on the second 
day out. Shortly before the voyage was ended, Craemer asked 
Miss Dorothea Benthien (b. February 12, 1818) to be his wife and 
upon arrival at New York had the marriage ceremony performed 
in St. Matthew’s Church (June 10, 1845). 

On June 12 the little band of immigrants boarded a steamer 
on the Hudson for Albany and from there took the train to Monroe, 
Mich., where they were most cordially received by Pastor Hatt- 
staedt and the members of his congregation. The place which 
Pastor Schmidt, the President of the Michigan Synod, and 
Missionary Auch had selected was 135 miles north of Monroe. 
Via Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, and Lake Huron the Franconian 
Congregation arrived in the Saginaw Valley after a week’s time. 
Missionary Auch met Craemer and his people and took them to 
Saginaw, where they remained until Pastor Craemer and a few 
of his men, also Missionary Auch and a surveyor, had selected the 
exact site in Michigan’s primeval forest where the first settlement 
was to be made — Frankenmuth, so named by Pastor Loehe —a 
little more than a section being purchased at the price of $2.50 per 
acre, seventy acres being set aside as church property. 


5. Other Colonizations 


In the year 1849 Loehe issued a brochure, Etwas weber die 
deutsch-lutherischen Niederlassungen in der Grafschaft Saginaw, 
Staat Michigan. We herewith give a free translation of some por- 
tions of this interesting historical document: 

In the year 1845 a small number of Franconians under the 
leadership of Pastor Craemer left for the Saginaw District in 
Michigan. They left a dear homeland; nothing compelled them to 
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do so. They consecrated themselves to a beautiful purpose, which 
by the grace of God has been well accomplished. Their pastor 
decided to serve as a missionary among the Indians, and under his 
direction they were minded to establish a mission congregation 
which by its church services and the daily life of its members should 
let the heathen (Indians) see what a blessing it is to be with Christ. 
Pastor Friedrich Schmidt of Ann Arbor, coming from the Basel 
(Switzerland) Mission Institute and at that time claiming to be 
a true Lutheran, had together with another man selected a few 
places at Saginaw which he believed would well serve the purpose 
for which Craemer and his people had come to America, that is, 
the conversion of the Indians. One of these places was on the 
Cass River, where Craemer and his flock established themselves 
and founded Frankenmuth. Such trials and difficulties as may 
be expected in establishing a new settlement were not lacking. But 
in the course of time these gave way to better conditions. In the 
year 1846 one hundred souls from the old homeland joined the 
colony, and after only four years Frankenmuth had grown to be 
quite a respectable community and served as a center from which 
other colonies could be established. In the early part of the year 
1848 Frankenmuth had forty-eight houses and barns to go with 
these; the congregation numbered 175 souls. Since then Franken- 
muth has grown still more, so that the little log church, 34x 28 feet, 
could no longer seat all the people. More and more immigrants 
came to Frankenmuth, and even Germans from other sections of 
Michigan moved there. Pastor Craemer speaks well of his congre- 
gation; so does also the Vice-President of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, who in 1849 officially 
visited the colony. Living conditions also in the meantime have 
become more agreeable. A sawmill is in operation and likely also 
by this time a flour mill; a physician from Germany lived there for 
a time, but moved to Saginaw City; a merchant opened a store; 
a walk of an hour and a half takes one to the nearest post office. 
Other American settlements are not too far distant. The necessities 
of life can easily be procured by way of river transportation. It is, 
however, regrettable, that the inhabitants of Frankenmuth built 
their homes some distance apart. So much from Loehe’s brochure, 
referred to above. Loehe had preferred that the settlement con- 
form to the German Dorf, where the houses constitute a village 
and the farms radiate in every direction. 

Originally only a mission colony for the conversion of the 
Indians was under consideration. A colonization of German im- 
migrants had not at all been contemplated. But when relatives 
and friends of the Franconian people were persuaded also to cross 
the ocean and join the colony, serious consideration was given to 
the idea of making Frankenmuth the center for the establishment 
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of German Lutheran settlements in Michigan, especially since, in 
the neighborhood of Frankenmuth, land could be purchased even 
for less money than that which was paid by the first Franconian 
colonists. 

Accordingly, in 1847 a number of Franconians under the 
leadership of Pastor Johann Heinrich Philipp Graebner crossed the 
ocean and established a colony a short distance northwest of 
Frankenmuth — Frankentrost. The experience of the Franconian 
colonies served the newcomers in good stead. Twenty families 
settled in Frankentrost, establishing a village to conform to the 
Dorf of the homeland. This appealed so much to a visitor that he 
remarked, “Frankenmuth is lovely, Frankentrost is lovelier.” In 
1849 Frankentrost numbered thirty families and 102 souls. The 
drinking water in Frankentrost, taken from wells, was better than 
that at Frankenmuth, which was taken from streams. Also climatic 
conditions were better, few people being afflicted with ague. 

Since the colonization plan seemed to work out well, a rotating 
colonization fund furnished moneys for establishing another new 
colony — Frankenlust. Happily, at this time, 1874, Pastor G. E. C. 
Ferd. Sievers decided to go as a missionary to America. Upon his 
arrival in New York, he heard of the Michigan colonization plan 
and at once decided to visit Pastor Craemer at Frankenmuth, re- 
mained with him during the winter, and assisted in establishing 
the new colony, Frankenlust, in 1848. 

The rotating fund enabled Pastor Sievers not only to purchase 
a few city lots in Saginaw where a German Lutheran congregation 
was coming into existence, but after consulting with Pastor 
Craemer, he also bought 1,592 acres of land along the Cheboygening 
River, not far distant from the other colonies and from Tuscola 
on the Cass River. In the meantime Candidate Ernst Ottomar 
Cloeter came to America, conferred with Pastor Sievers at 
Frankenlust, and became pastor of the congregation at Saginaw 
(1849—1856). He was also to make preparations for the establish- 
ment of a fourth Franconian settlement, Frankenhilf (Richville). 
Loehe had in mind that this fourth colonization project should 
become a haven of refuge for young men and young women who 
because of poverty could not hope to establish a home in Germany, 
but who could not remain chaste and single at the same time and 
therefore brought forth illegitimate children and succumbed to 
various other evil temptations such as theft, their children in turn 
following in the footsteps of the parents. Loehe hoped that not 
a few of these could be persuaded to emigrate to Michigan, estab- 
lish a home there, and enjoy the blessings of a Christian family life 
in the midst of a Lutheran congregation. A very small number of 
people under the leadership of Candidate Hermann Kuehn came 
to Michigan in the spring of 1850. But for some reasons these 
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people became scattered, and only Kuehn and one man came to 
the colony. Kuehn lost heart and entered a new occupation. 
But in the following year twenty families settled in Frankenhilf 
and organized a congregation. At first they were served by Pastor 
Sievers of Frankenlust and Pastor Graebner of Frankentrost, but 
upon their request to have their own pastor, Loehe sent Pastor 
Johannes Deindoerfer, who remained with them from 1851 to 
1853, after which time he became one of the founders of the newly 
organized Iowa Synod. Eight years the congregation was without 
its own pastor. In the course of time it grew to be the largest 
of the Franconian congregations with the exception of that at 
Frankenmuth. In the course of years eighty-two young pastors 
and candidates had been sent by Loehe to this country, more than 
half of which became and remained members of the Missouri Synod. 

We cannot break off at this point without speaking of the 
missionary labors of Sievers, especially since it has been said by 
some that our fathers have not been mission-minded. Both 
Wyneken and Sievers were ardent and zealous missionaries, ever 
seeking to bring the Gospel to more people. Amelith (a few miles 
distant from Frankenlust), Saginaw, Bay City, Monitor, and Town 
Beaver: at all these places Sievers preached and even founded 
congregations. Upon request of Synod he visited Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1850; in the following year he visited Marquette County, Mich. 
In the year 1856 Sievers was one of the first Lutheran pastors to 
go to Minnesota, where he visited St. Cloud (near St. Paul), Saint 
Anthony (now Minneapolis), St. Peter (near Mankato), and Red 
Wing. In 1865 Sievers, on a missionary journey to the northern part 
of Michigan, went to Big Rapids, Reed City, and Traverse City. On 
this journey he was accompanied by his two sons and Students 
Partenfelder and Biewend. In going to Traverse City these men 
lost their way in the primeval forest and almost starved. Later 
Sievers also visited the State of Iowa. He was also interested 
in the mission work among the Indians. He even lived among 
them and traveled as far as Crow Wing, Minn., to preach the Gospel 
to the red man. Sievers was also interested in mission work in 
foreign fields, Asia, Africa, and Australia. As chairman of the 
Mission Board of Synod he did not cease to encourage Synod to 
begin work in foreign territory. But it was not until a year after 
his death, 1893, that our Synod decided to begin its work in India. 


6. Mission Among the Indians 
Since Loehe originally had in mind not a colonization plan, 
but the conversion of the Indians, we ask, what became of this 
project — the conversion of the red man? Craemer and his Fran- 
kenmuth congregation were keenly conscious of the purpose of 
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their being there. Within a distance of fifty to seventy miles three 
mission stations among the Indians were opened and served regu- 
larly once a month. Craemer ate and slept with the Indians in 
their wigwams. At first he had to use an interpreter, but in 
the course of time he learned to speak the language of the Indians. 
He soon noticed that his work among the Indians would have to 
be done mainly with the children, and therefore he brought a 
number of them to his school in Frankenmuth and crowded them 
into his small parsonage together with the interpreter and his 
family. Mrs. Craemer washed the filth off the bodies of these chil- 
dren, deloused them, and taught them table manners. In 1847 
E. Baierlein came with Pastor Graebner and his group to Michigan. 
Baierlein assisted Craemer in his mission work among the Indians. 
He built a log cabin at Frankenmuth for the Indian children, but 
soon learned that in order to do effectual work, he would have to 
live with them in their native habitats. The Indian chief Bamassike 
(Bemassikeh) invited Baierlein to visit his village, Shinqua- 
gunshkom. A log cabin, 30X20 feet, was built, which served as 
a home for the missionary and his Indian school children and as 
a place for church services. Baierlein gave the name Bethany to 
his mission station. He prepared a speller and reader in the 
Chippewa language. A small congregation of Indians came into 
existence. Amid the weeping of the women and while the heads 
of the men were bowed in grief, Baierlein in 1853 left his mission 
station, Bethany, in response to a call to become a missionary in 
India, for which work he had been originally prepared, but had 
by illness been prevented from undertaking it. 


Ernst Gustav Hermann Miessler (born in Silesia, January, 1826; 
died as a physician at Chicago, 1916), who had been Baierlein’s as- 
sistant, continued the mission. For various reasons, finally because 
of a governmental transfer of the Indians to Isabella Co., Mich., the 
mission was broken up. Miessler followed the Indians to Isabella 
County, where he built a log church. However, the work did not 
show substantial progress, and therefore the Mission Board in 1868 
(1869) advised Miessler to accept a call to a German congrega- 
tion. He accepted a temporary supply position in Saginaw, but 
retired from the ministry in 1871 to engage in the study and 
practice of medicine in Chicago. 


7. Loehe Becomes the Founder of the Iowa Synod 


To the Corinthians Paul wrote, “For it hath been declared unto 
me of you, my brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloe 
that there are contentions among you.” 1Cor.1:11. Ever since, 
there have been contentions and dissensions and disruptions in 
the visible church on this earth. There arose a difference between 
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Loehe and our synodical fathers on the doctrine of the Church 
and the ministerial office. As a result, much to our regret, the 
friendly relations of Loehe with the Missourians ceased. On 
August 24, 1854, Pastors G. Grossmann, S. Fritschel, J. D. Dein- 
doerfer, and Candidate Michael Schueller, in an unfinished par- 
sonage at St. Sebald, Iowa, organized the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Iowa. The Franconian colonies remained faithful to the 
Word of God and continued their membership in the Missouri 
Synod. 

In spite of this very regrettable rupture, we admit without the 
least hesitancy that we owe a large debt of gratitude to Loehe. 
The Franconian colonies as also our Springfield Seminary (orig- 
inally founded by Loehe in Fort Wayne) will ever remain a monu- 
ment to Loehe’s unselfish consecration to his Savior, to his 
missionary zeal, to his foresight, and to his courage. 


8. Roebbelen and Fuerbringer 
An account of the early history of the Franconian colonies 
would be incomplete if two names were not mentioned — Roebbelen 
and Fuerbringer, both pastors of the congregation at Frankenmuth. 
Candidate Karl August Wilhelm Roebbelen had brought eleven of 
Loehe’s young men to the seminary at Fort Wayne. For five years 
he was pastor at Liverpool, Ohio. When Craemer in 1850 accepted 


a call as professor at Loehe’s Fort Wayne seminary, Roebbelen 
was called as his successor to Frankenmuth. Roebbelen sincerely 
loved his Savior and the people for whom the Savior died and 
therefore took his ministerial work very serious. The fact that 
he examined his catechumens five days (three hours in the morning 
and two in the afternoon) in the presence of his congregation to 
prove that the children really had learned the doctrines of the 
Catechism, shows how conscientious and painstaking he was in 
performing his official duties. He was an indefatigable worker and 
an outstanding preacher. Roebbelen was a sick man when he came 
to Frankenmuth. Therefore, much to the regret of his congrega- 
tion, he resigned his pastorate in 1858 and left for Germany in 
quest of health. He died there September 20, 1866. 

Roebbelen’s successor was Pastor Ottomar Fuerbringer, who 
had been pastor in Freistatt, Wis. Fuerbringer was born in Gera, 
Thuringia, June 30, 1810. He studied theology at Leipzig. He came 
to this country with the Saxons under the leadership of Stephan in 
1839. Together with Brohm and Buenger he founded Concordia 
College in Perry County, Mo., where he also gave instruction in 
the classical languages. Prior to his pastorate at Freistatt he was 
pastor at Venedy, Ill. From 1854 to 1872 and again from 1874 to 
1882 he was President of the Northern District of the Missouri 
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Synod. He was vastor at Frankenmuth from 1858 till the time of 
his death in 1892. Fuerbringer was a man of sound theological 
learning, of good judgment, and of firm resolution. Dr. A. L. 
Graebner called him “the profoundest thinker among the fathers 
of the Missouri Synod.” 
9. The Franconian Lay People 

As important as good spiritual leadership is, we dare not, after 
all, give all credit for successful work to the spiritual leaders of 
the Church. The story of the Franconian settlements would be 
incomplete if the part which the lay people took were ignored. 
Conditions in the world today are so very different from those 
a hundred years ago that the average man has no conception of 
the hardships of pioneer life in those days. Today very few spots 
in the world at large have remained untouched by modern civiliza- 
tion. Today we travel in well-equipped, air-conditioned coaches 
and sleepers in fast-moving trains, in luxurious steamships that 
cut the waters at great speed, and in airplanes that cover hundreds 
of miles in a few hours. Compared therewith, how inconvenient, 
cumbersome, and hazardous trave] was when the Franconians came 
to this country: fifty days in small sailing vessels on the stormy 
ocean, a distance now covered in seven to ten days; the passing 
of one whole month after leaving New York before the colonists 
arrived in Saginaw Valley, a distance which today is covered in 
less than twenty-four hours. Today farmers in the Saginaw 
Valley live in modern homes on modern farms and enjoy modern 
conveniences of life; in those days the settlers came to primeval 
forests inhabited by Indians and wild beasts; the settlers had to 
hew down trees in order to build log cabins; they had to clear the 
land in order to cultivate it; make roads; by hard labor and in 
spite of much sickness (ague) eke out a living as best they could. 
All of this took much faith and courage and endurance. Those 
early settlers, too, were human; at times they became discouraged. 
However, they had come here not in quest of wealth or an easy 
life, but to serve their Lord. They were sincere Christians, loved 
the Word of God, and trusted to His guidance and protection. For 
years they held their daily morning and evening devotions, and 
attended church services not only on Sundays and church holidays, 
but also every Wednesday and Friday. They took their Chris- 
tianity very serious. Many of them became well grounded in the 
Word of God. They established Christian schools for their children. 
For years they lived an isolated life, partly owing to circumstances 
and partly to choice. When in the early years a railroad was to 
be built through one of the colonies, the people objected, believing 
it would bring too much of the world to them. However, these 
early settlers were not only interested in their own welfare; they 
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were as much interested in the Kingdom of God at large and did not 
intend to keep their spiritual blessings to themselves, but desired 
that others should share them. They supported the work of Synod 
and sent a very large number of their young men to Synod’s col- 
leges and seminaries to become pastors and teachers. But those 
early settlers, too, were by nature sinful and were beset by tempta- 
tions on the part of their flesh, the devil, and the world. Their 
congregations, too, were not made up of perfect saints. But they 
encouraged one another to lead a Christian life, admonished the 
erring, and exercised church discipline when necessary. After 
all, the Franconian settlements were made up of sturdy, Christian 
people whom God richly blessed in many ways. The first early 
settlers have gone to their eternal reward, where they are glorifying 
God with the saints forevermore. May the descendants not fail 
to appreciate the blessings which they have inherited from their 
fathers. May God in His grace grant that it may not have to be 
said of the present Franconian generation, as it was said of the 
people who lived after the death of Moses and Joshua, “And there 
arose another generation after them, which knew not the Lord 
nor yet the works which he had done for Israel,” Judges 2:10. 
J.H.C.F. 
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Sexagesima 
Luke 8:4-15 


The text of this Sunday is a parable. Jesus often spoke in 
parables. He took some well-known fact of daily life and by way 
of comparison illustrated some heavenly or spiritual truth. There- 
fore, in order to understand a parable, we must look for the point of 
comparison. — Why did Jesus speak in parables? The answer is 
given in vv. 9,10; see also Matt. 13:10-17. The parable, being an 
illustration, has as its purpose the making clear of a truth. It is 
common experience, however, that people who do not want to see, 
will not see, though a matter be clearly presented to them. The 
unbelievers, who harden their hearts against God’s truth, do not 
understand Christ’s parables. To them the parable conceals God’s 
truth, though it is intended to reveal the mysteries of the Kingdom 
of God for man’s salvation. In order that we may not be found 
among such unbelievers, let us learn what the Lord says in our 
text, the parable of the Sower, concerning those who hear the Word 
of God. As only some of the land on which seed is sown brings 
forth fruit to perfection, so only some of those who hear the Word 
of God are finally saved. The reason why some are not saved is 
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not to be found in the seed, the Word of God, for it is the same 
Word that is preached to all; nor is the reason why some are saved 
to be found in the difference of the ground, or the heart of man, for 
all men are by nature sinners, to them the things of God are fool- 
ishness, they are under the curse of the Law. The fact that many 
are not saved, in spite of the fact that salvation is offered to them 
in the Word, is solely their fault; the fact that others are saved is 
solely due to the grace of God. In the parable of the Sower, the 
Lord does not enter upon all these facts, but merely speaks to us 
of the reception which is given to His Word, warning us, lest 
we be among those who hear His Word, but nevertheless are 
finally lost. 


What Does Jesus Teach Us in the Parable of the Sower Concerning 
the Hearers of the Word of God? 
: 
There are those who hear the Word but do not believe. 


a. V.5. Seed which falls by the wayside does not take root, does 
not even enter the ground; it is trodden down or devoured by 
the birds. 

b. V.12. The wayside hearers are such as hear the Word — it 


is “sown in their heart,” Mark 4:15 — but it does not enter their 
heart; it remains on the surface; it does not strike root; they do 
not repent and believe. Such may occasionally even delight to 
listen to a good pulpit orator; however, they do not take the Word 
of God to heart but let the devil deprive them of its blessings. 
These are not brought to faith. 


2 
There are those who hear and believe but in time of temptation 
fall away. 


a. V.6. See also Mark 4:5,6. Seed that is sown on the stony 
ground may quickly spring up, but there not being much soil, it 
cannot become deeply rooted and therefore is soon scorched by the 
hot sun. 


b. V.13. The rocky-ground hearers are those who “for a while 
believe.” They gladly hear and receive the Word. For the time 
being they are sincere Christians; but when their faith is put to 
a severe test by “affliction or persecution arising for the Word’s 
sake, immediately they are offended,” Mark 4:17; they fail because 
they “have no root,” they are not well grounded in the Word of 
God and therefore cannot apply it as the need arises, 2 Tim. 3:12; 
John 16:1-4; Heb. 12:1-11; Rom. 8: 28-39. 
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There are those who hear and believe, but they let the cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life lure them away from God. 

a. V.7. A farmer or a gardener knows that he must keep his 
field or garden free of weeds of all kind; for if he allows these to 
grow, he cannot expect a plentiful harvest. 

b. V.14. The thorny-ground hearers are those who hear the 
Word, repent and believe, but nevertheless “bring no fruit to per- 
fection”; they are not finally saved. For a long time, even for many 
years, such may be sincere Christians, but finally they fall away 
from grace. Why? They permit the thorns, “cares, riches, pleasures, 
of this life,” to grow up in their heart and choke the good seed of 
the Word. See Mark 4:19. — This part of the parable sounds a 
warning to Christians to beware of worldliness, of which there is 
much creeping into our churches today, and is choking out spiritual 
life. Beware! ‘ 

There are those who hear, believe, bring forth much fruit, and 
finally are saved. 

a. V.8. The seed that falls on good ground springs up and 
brings forth fruit abundantly, Mark 4: 20. 

b. The good-ground hearers are those who hear the Word, be- 
lieve it, keep it in their heart, meditate upon it, are guided by it, 
learn it more thoroughly, come to an ever deepening knowledge of 
their sin and their Savior, lead a godly life, patiently endure afflic- 
tion and persecution, do not let the lure of the things of this world 
take them away from their God and Savior, and finally enter the 
eternal mansions above. These, and only these, are finally saved. 

What kind of hearer of the Word of God are you? 

J. H. C. Frrrz 





Quinquagesima 
Luke 18:31-43 


Two types of people, though they know Christ in His suffering, 
are yet to be pitied. Those who know the story of Christ’s suffering, 
but do not believe that it is true, and those who do not openly 
reject what they have learned about His suffering, but to whom 
the whole story means nothing. The story of Christ’s suffering 
can be met with rank unbelief, but also with the more subtle 
denial of indifference. 


Our Lenten Prayer: Lord, that I May Receive Sight! 
1. We ask for sight to understand this suffering 
2. We ask for sight to see Him as the real Helper 
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The two incidents in this text at first glance seem to have 
little connection; yet they really have the same theme: blind men. 

The appalling blindness of that wider group of Jesus’ followers. 
As Jesus announced His impending suffering, they were “amazed”; 
as they followed, they were “afraid,” Mark 10:32. 

The disciples were equally blind: “understood none of those 
things” (could make no sense out of it); “saying was hid,” “neither 
knew those things” (did not grasp things as they really were). 
Mark states that at the time of this announcement of the suffering 
these disciples were jockeying for favored positions in the hoped- 
for secular kingdom which they thought the Master would erect 
upon His arrival in Jerusalem, Mark 10:35 ff. Here was real blind- 
ness about Christ’s impending suffering and death. 

The cause of this blindness: certainly not a lack of clarity 
in the words of prediction. This was the third announcement of 
the Passion; it was clear; the evildoers are named (Gentiles, chief 
priests, scribes); the evil deed clearly described: mockery, spite- 
fully entreated, spit upon, scourged, put to death. 

The cause of this blindness lay in the disciples and the other 
followers. They did not know themselves, that they were eternally 
lost without Christ’s going to Jerusalem to suffer and die. 

Jesus going to Jerusalem to suffer is still often looked at with 
eyes that are really blind. Many who call themselves Christians 
are “amazed” to think that by suffering, rather than by mere 
exemplary living, He should be the Savior; others “understand 
none of these things” because they do not know themselves as lost 
and condemned sinners; still others “know not the things which 
are spoken” about Christ because they see in His death nothing 
more than the oft-repeated triumph of might over right, of hypo- 
critical Jews undoing a hated critic, or an unpractical idealist’s 
being dragged to the cross. This is nothing but spiritual blindness. 

Our prayer in Lent: Lord, that we may receive sight to under- 
stand Thy suffering! This means knowing ourselves as those 
who have caused this suffering, 1Peter3:18. The sins of the 
tongue, of thought, the deed, sins of neglect, fashionable sins, secret 
sins — these are the cause of the needed announcement “Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem.” 

2 

Blind Bartimaeus lived the hard, hopeless life of a blind beggar. 
His first cry for mercy is met by the crowd’s attempt to silence 
him, v. 39. Why should they try to keep him quiet? Did they doubt 
Christ’s ability to help? Did they question His willingness to help? 
Perhaps it was because they saw in Him nothing more than what 
they here call Him: Jesus of Nazareth, a confession in which the 
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Modernist, the unbelieving historian, and even the Jew and Gentile 
of our day would join. 

Calling to Christ, Bartimaeus calls Him not merely Jesus of 
Nazareth but Jesus, Thou Son of David. This was a Jewish name 
for the expected Messiah, the Savior of mankind. As such the 
blind man knows Jesus; from Him he seeks help. 

Christ, the Son of God, goes up to Jerusalem to suffer. He 
alone was a sacrifice sufficient for our atonement. Therefore the 
sins of all men and all sins of men have been taken away, 1 Pet. 
1:19, 1 John1:7. Jesus going to suffer as a mere man would be no 
more than a victim of human opposition; suffering and dying as the 
Son of God, His death is a death of universal redemption, Heb. 
9:11, 12. 

Bartimaeus appeals to Christ’s mercy, vv. 38,39. Mercy is a 
kindness to those who are in misery. Jesus going to suffer is the 
merciful Lord, Heb. 2:17. Sin always makes man miserable in the 
end; our present world sorrow is the result of man’s sin. Our 
individual lives are unhappy because of sin. But in Jesus’ going 
to His death there is mercy and plenteous redemption. 

Let this, then, be our prayer: Lord, that we may receive sight 
to understand Thy suffering and delight in the vision of Thy mercy! 

H. O. A. Kernata 





Invocavit 
Matt. 4:1-11 
World conflicts leave numerous issues unsolved.— Our souls 
are redeemed by Christ. Yet the question is constantly rising in 
us “Will we stand up in the hour of trial?” Let us consider the 
following question: 


How Can We Conquer in the Hour of Temptation? 


If we avoid 
1. Mistrust of God’s Word 2. Presumption against God’s Word 
3. Apostasy from God’s Word 


1 


After John the Baptist had baptized Jesus in the river Jordan, 
the Holy Spirit led Jesus into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil, v.1. Jesus, the Son of God, “made of a woman, made under 
the Law,” Gal. 4:4, “was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin,” Heb. 4:15. 

Satan hurled Adam and Eve into sin by leading them to mis- 
trust the Word of God. “Yea, hath God said,” etc., Gen. 3:2,3. He 
confronted Jesus, our Substitute, with the same temptation after 
Jesus had fasted forty days and forty nights. “If Thou be the Son 
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of God,” v.3. But Jesus, the Son of God, met Satan with the 
weapon of Scripture, v.4, and overcame him. He refused to mis- 
trust His Father’s word. 

God teaches us to pray for our daily bread and promises to 
satisfy the needs of the nations. But in working for our daily 
bread in the sweat of our face, we meet with many factors, some 
beyond our control (seasons, weather, climate), some within our 
control (co-operation between individuals, countries, nations; Lu- 
ther’s explanation to the Fourth Petition). Even if there is not the 
direst kind of poverty, the lack of essentials, Satan is constantly 
nourishing our appetite so that we are willing to countenance dis- 
honesty, sharp practices, oppression, and mistrust of the Word of 
God, v. 4. 

As Jesus refused to mistrust the word of God, so we also must 
refuse. Our weapon against this temptation is the Bible. Read it 
regularly, study it prayerfully; be fully equipped to meet every 
form of mistrust of God’s Word. 


2 


Having failed in his first attempt at leading the Destroyer of 
the kingdom of darkness into sin, Satan took Jesus to Jerusalem 
and set Him on a pinnacle of the Temple and urged Him to jump 
down from the height in view of wondering multitudes, quickly 
gain their acclaim and their willingness to accept Him as Leader. 
“If Thou be” (Greek text, condition is stated as fact), Satan said 
and added a Bible passage (mutilated by him), v. 6, as seeming evi- 
dence that this act would have the approval of God. 

But Jesus refused to let Himself be sidetracked from His 
mission in this world by rising up in haughty presumption against 
the word of God. Again He thrust Satan aside with Scripture: 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, Thy God,” v. 7. 

Satan uses this same temptation of presumption against us. 
We like to be noticed. We want to be commended. We love to pose 
as leaders. We take great pleasure in presuming to have all the 
answers to perplexing questions. Upon occasion we suppose it is 
permissible to forget about the line separating good from evil, 
justice from injustice, right from wrong. 

But the path for conquering sin does not lie in this direction. 
Guard against presumption! 2 Cor. 10:9-12. 


3 


Finally, Satan took Jesus up on a high mountain and, showing 
him all the kingdoms and splendors of the world, asked Jesus to 
recognize and worship him as God, v.9. Though prince of this 
world, John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11; Eph. 2:2; 6:12, Satan was but a 
fallen creature, condemned forever. Therefore Jesus, the Lord of 
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the universe and Redeemer of mankind, drove Satan from His 
presence, v.10. Jesus conquered. He refused worldly glory. He 
refused to depart from His mission and the Word of God. 

So now Satan with ever-changing variety is seeking to wedge 
us away from the Word of our Lord. Worldly power and glory, 
what intriguing temptations! Power in the home, church, school, 
nation, world, without God, without Christ — what misery, ruin, 
and death are constantly following in the wake of those who fall 
into this destructive temptation of Satan! 

Christian men and women, refuse to follow the lure of worldly 
power! Refuse to depart from the Word of God! Worship God 
only! Hear and follow only the voice of Jesus, the Conquerer of 
Satan! John 10:1-16. 

Stand fast in Jesus! 1 Peter 5:8,9; Eph.6:10-18. He is not 
only our Example, He is our Savior. He has conquered Satan for 
us and stands ready to strengthen us in our conflict, forgive us our 
failings, raise us up when we have fallen, lead us on from victory 
to victory unto the everlasting triumph. A. W. GuEBERT 





Reminiscere 
Matt. 15:21-28 


Faith and humility are inseparably united. True faith despairs 
of the goodness of man and trusts entirely in the promise of God. 
The firmer this faith becomes, the more it will lay aside all claims 
of personal honor. We are to become better established in such 
faith. 


Faith Stoops to Conquer 
1 


-The Canaanite woman had faith. She knew of Jesus; cf. Mark 
7:25; Matt.4:24. Thus she had heard of His preaching, of His | 
miracles, His goodness. By means of these reports the Holy Ghost 
had worked faith in her and given her a firm confidence that Jesus 
would help her. It was this faith that gave the woman power to 
humble herself. Even when all signs seemed contrary, she still 
clung to that good news which she had heard about Jesus, and 
insisted this also pertained to her. 

A serious condition confronted this woman. Her daughter was 
“miserably possessed by a devil” — an “unclean spirit,” Mark 7: 25. 
“The pious mother had made the misery of her daughter her own.” 
Bengel. In this distress she approached Jesus and humbly pleaded 
for her daughter. 

She does not prescribe time nor manner in which Jesus should 
help. “In her humility she does not bring her child nor ask Him 
to go to her.” Her humility was so outstanding that the Evangelist 
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says, “Behold!” She expresses her unworthiness. “Have mercy” 
is prominently placed first. Cf. Gen. 32:10. She was a Canaanite — 
belonged to people driven out of the Holy Land by Israel centuries 
ago; yet she went out to meet the Jew Jesus. She was of Gentile 
stock; yet she deserted her pagan gods and owned Jesus as the “Son 
of David,” her Savior, her Lord. Even when the fountain seemed 
frozen from which streams of blessing were wont to flow, she per- 
sisted in her pleading. When reminded that she did not hold mem- 
bership in God’s “chosen race,” she bowed down and prayed more 
fervently. When compared to a dog, she answered: “Yes, Lord, for 
even the little dogs,” etc. She not only lets the argument stand but 
even continues it. With the prospect of crumbs instead of bread 
she is well satisfied. She cast aside every other consideration (self, 
self-respect, pride, opinion of friends, presence of disciples) which 
might have kept her from Jesus. Her humility ended in an uncon- 
ditional surrender. Cp. Gen. 32:26. 


How would we match up with this woman if we were in the 
same position? How do we act when, in spite of all we do, the 
Lord seems to brush us off? A seeming lack of understanding on 
the part of the Lord of our particular case should not cause us to 
misunderstand Him. James 4:10. 


The woman had stooped low but now was lifted up high. There 
was an inward joy, an uplifting of spirit, for in the faith of Jesus 
she had conquered herself, her pride, and adverse circumstances. 

More than that, her faith had conquered Jesus, v. 28. Luther: 
“She catches Jesus in His own words.” Jesus praised this faith 
(cf. centurion). Not the ancestral stock from which we spring nor 
the community in which we live, but the faith we hold, our humble 
trust in Jesus’ merit and power, makes us great in Jesus sight. 
May God grant us such faith! The woman’s desire was granted. 
She received the key to the storehouse of God’s mercy. He bids 
her take, not a diminutive crumb, but “as thou wilt.” By her 
argument, Mark 7:29, the woman had proved her strong faith and 
in this faith accepted Jesus’ help and grace. Lutheran Hymnal, 39: 2. 

The daughter was healed “from that very hour.” Working at 
a distance, Jesus had effected a miraculous cure. The Lord still 
affords help in every need —in bodily affliction; above all, “with 
His holy precious blood and with His innocent suffering and death” 
He “has redeemed me,” etc. 


Conclusion: Is. 57:15 or 2 Cor. 12:9. Victor MENNICKE 
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“Ob man sich wider den Kaiser wehren moege” 


Hugh Thomson Kerr says in his Compend of Luther’s Theology: 
“Luther does on occasion make room for the right of rebellion.” (See 
the review of the book in this issue of the Concorpia THEOLOGICAL 
Montiy.) Seeing that Luther unqualifiedly denounced rebellion as 
wicked (“No insurrection is ever right, no matter how good the cause”), 
we shall say that Luther never justified “rebellion.” A different question 
is whether Luther granted the lawfully constituted authorities the right 
to resist, in certain situations, the Emperor, to resist him even with the 
force of arms. The answer is that Luther vindicated that right to them; 
yes, he even made it their duty. The question had to be answered when 
the Smalcald League was in process of formation in 1530 and 1531. 
Luther’s position is set forth in Volume X, pages 570ff.: “Schrift an 
L. Spengler, ob man dem Kaiser widerstehen solle?”, “Ratschlag D. Lu- 
thers, Melanchthons und Bugenhagens, ob ein Fuerst seine Untertanen 
wider des Kaisers oder anderer Fuersten Verfolgung, um des Glaubens 
willen, mit Krieg schuetzen moege?”; Vol. XXII, pages 1454ff.: “Von der 
Gegen- und Notwehr. 1. Ob man sich wider den Kaiser wehren moege,” 
and various other places. Luther’s answer was: That is a matter for the 
jurists to decide. “Wir haben die ganze Sache an die Juristen zurueck- 
verwiesen.” (X:572.) “Ich will sie ins Recht und zu den Juristen 
weisen.” (XVI:1630.) And when the jurists (the constitutional lawyers, 
as we would say) pointed out to Luther that the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation was not an absolute monarchy, that certain 
rights were vested in the Electors, Princes, and Estates, that newly 
elected emperors had to take a solemn oath to respect these rights, and 
that in case the Emperor disregarded these constitutional provisions, he 
could be called to account and even deposed, Luther was compelled to 
answer the question whether the Princes had the right to resist the 
Emperor affirmatively. “Wir sind dem Kaiser durch bestimmte Gesetze 
unterworfen, und dagegen ist er auch durch gewisse Gesetze gegen 
uns gebunden. Die Gelehrten und Juristen billigen und lehren, dem 
Kaiser, so unrechte Gewalt uebet, zu widerstehen, denn sie sagen, dass 
die Rechte solches erlauben. . .. Also sollen die Churfuersten und 
andere Fuersten des Reichs dem Kaiser auch wehren, da er etwas 
Ungebuehrliches wider Gott und Rechte wollte vornehmen. ... Der 
Kaiser ist kein Monarch noch Herr, der allein regieret, sondern die 
Churfuersten sind mit ihm in gleicher Gewalt und Verwaltung, dass 
er nicht Macht noch Recht hat, allein Gesetze und Ordnungen zu 
machen. ... Der Kaiser regiert ueber freie Leute, ist nicht allein 
Herr, hat nicht unter ihm und in seiner voelligen Gewalt leibeigene 
Leute. ... Der Kaiser ist Herr auf gewisse Pacta und Masse. So ist 
er dem Reich, Chur- und Fuersten geschworen. Unsere Fuersten sind 
dem Reich mit Eiden verpflichtet, dass sie ueber des Reichs Freiheit 
und Gerechtigkeit in politischen Dingen und Sachen treulich halten, und 
in denen ihm nichts entziehen und nehmen lassen, noch weichen wollen.” 
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(X:1455—1463.) Luther hesitated a long time before he gave the affirma- 
tive answer. His sense of the sanctity of the secular government, of the 
duty to render obedience and honor to the constituted authorities, was 
so strong that he would have liked to give a negative answer. He would 
not be a party to anything that looked like rebellion. But since the 
constitution of the Empire made it the duty of the Princes and Estates 
to guard the rights of the nation against any infringement on the part 
of any man, be it the Pope or the Emperor, Luther could not refuse them 
this right. Here, too, his conscience was bound in God’s Word. The Gos- 
pel, he said, does not abrogate the political laws of a country. And since 
the laws of the German Empire permitted certain lawfully constituted 
authorities to call the Emperor, under certain conditions, to account, 
the Word of God sanctioned the legal actions taken by these authorities. 
It will be seen that Luther, in his attitude toward the Smalcald League, 
did not deny his fundamental principle concerning the sanctity of the 
lawful authority. That Luther’s attitude was not dictated by expediency, 
but by a conscientious appraisal of the whole situation is brought out 
in the statement of Sleidanus, as quoted in Walch’s Introduction to 
Volume X on page 65: “Luther had always taught that no resistance 
may be offered the government, as his writings show. But when the 
jurists established that the laws permit resistance in certain cases and 
showed that the present situation was a case which the laws recognized 
as legal, Luther freely admitted that he had not known that the law 
of the Empire contained such a provision; and further, since the Gospel 
does not militate against, or abrogate, the political laws of a country, as 
he had always taught, and since in these alarming and perilous times 
many things might occur which would force us to take up arms, not 
only by right of the law but also for conscience’ sake, he was constrained 
to grant the right of forming a defensive league, in case the Emperor 
himself or some other person in his name began the war.” 

“Defensive league” — that brings up another consideration, that of 
self-defense, Von der Gegen- und Notwehr. Luther stood for the right 
of self-protection. Kerr quotes, for instance, this passage: “Self- 
protection is a proper cause of war, and therefore all laws agree that 
self-defense shall go unpunished, and he who kills another in self- 
defense is innocent in everyone’s eyes.” (See St. L.Ed., X:515.) And 
Luther applied this to the situation created by the Imperial Recess of 
Augsburg, which instrument threatened the Protestant princes and 
countries with war. He declared: “Furthermore, if war should now 
come — which God may prevent! —I shall not decry that party which 
resists the murderous and bloodthirsty papists as being in rebellion, nor 
will I permit any man to raise such a charge. ... It is nothing of the 
kind; it is permissible self-defense. It is a lawful act, as the jurists 
know. ... For in such a case, where the murderers and butchers are 
out to kill and murder, it is truly not rebellion to practice self-defense 
and fight them.” (XVI:1631.) 

Did Luther on occasion make room for the right of rebellion? 
Luther would say: I never did that; “it is not rebellion to practice 
self-defense . . . man muss nicht alles aufruehrisch sein lassen, was die 
Bluthunde aufruehrisch schelten” (loc. cit.); but I do recognize the 
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right of the Estates to repel the encroachments of the Emperor and 
defend themselves against his murderous armies. 

Let us quote a few authorities on this point. Julius Koestlin, in 
The Theology of Luther (translated by C.E.Hay), page 485f: “Luther 
had at first stoutly denied the right of such resistance, even in case the 
Emperor should treat the Princes with manifest injustice; but he after- 
wards — and that just when, after the formation of the Smalcald League, 
the matter had assumed a very practical form — granted the existence 
of such a right. When he then heard the jurists deducing the propriety 
and legality of such resistance directly from the existing imperial laws 
themselves and from the very constitution of the Empire, he, too, ac- 
ceded to the claim, casting the responsibility, however, upon those whose 
duty it is, by virtue of their special calling, to decide such legal questions. 
Together with the arguments thus adduced to justify resistance, appeal 
is also taken to the fact that the war which was then threatening the 
Princes of the Empire was being instigated, not really by the Emperor, 
but by the Pope. ... To the question, whether the civil government 
was under obligation to protect its subjects even against the Emperor, 
the reply is there (in a deliverance of 1539) given: that the Gospel 
confirms also natural (and legal, positive) rights. Every father is, 
beyond doubt, under obligation to protect his wife and child against 
public murder by every means in his power; and there is no difference 
between a private murderer and the Emperor, if the latter outside of his 
office undertakes to exercise illegal power and, particularly, openly or 
notoriously illegal power—since open violence cancels all obligations 
between the subject and his ruler by the law of nature (iure naturae). 
Upon this theory it would be necessary to inquire, first of all, how far the 
sphere of official jurisdiction in any particular case extends. Whenever 
any ruler should then be found overstepping the limits of his authority 
with open violence, it would be the duty of every person, at least whose 
province it is to guard the interests of others, as for example, a father, 
to oppose such usurpation; and this would be but the exercise of 
a natural right.” 

A. L. Graebner, in Dr. Martin Luther. Lebensbild des Reformators, 
pages 450ff.: “December 22, 1530... . The jurists insisted that the 
Emperor as such did not at all possess absolute power and that, in case 
he went beyond his rights, the Estates had the right, according to the 
law recognized by the Emperor, to meet force with force. But before 
proceeding any further, it was decided to ask the theologians for an 
opinion. The matter had never been presented to them in this light. 
The opinion now given by Luther, Melanchthon, and Jonas declared that 
they as theologians were incompetent to judge whether the law of the 
Empire on this point was what the jurists declared it to be and whether 
the present case was covered by these provisions; that they would 
have to leave the decision to the jurists and that they could not, on 
Scriptural grounds, forbid the Princes to act according to that decision. 
When certain men of Nuremberg were disturbed by this opinion, Luther 
wrote them: ‘I have given my opinion; I gave my advice as a theologian. 
If the jurists can show that it is permissible according to their laws, 
I grant them the right to act according to their laws.’ The jurists and 
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the Estates were to bear the responsibility.” After quoting the statement 
concerning the right of self-defense (XVI:1631) and a number of related 
utterances, Dr. Graebner also quotes the advice Luther gave the subjects 
of papistic Princes in case they were commanded to take up arms against 
the Protestant countries: “I cannot honestly give any other advice than 
this: if the Emperor should muster an army and would want to make 
war against us in the interest of the Pope and against our doctrine — the 
papists are everywhere boastingly proclaiming that such is his intention 
(I cannot bring myself to believe that of the Emperor) —in that case no 
man should lend his hand to such a work nor obey the Emperor; men 
should know that God strictly forbids them to obey the Emperor in such 
a matter; he who obeys him must know that he is disobeying God and 
will war away (verkriegen) his body and soul eternally.” (XVI:1642.) 
W.Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums, II, pages 345ff.: “Luther hat 
sein Bedenken gefuehlsmaessig nie ganz ueberwinden koennen. Aber 
er konnte sich doch schliesslich dem Gewicht der Argumente nicht ent- 
ziehen, mit denen von anderer Seite das Widerstandsrecht begruendet 
wurde. Die Anwendung des naturrechtlichen Notwehrbegriffes auf die 
Lage der Reichsstaende lehnte er zunaechst ab (1531). Spaeter hat er 
sie, offenbar unter dem Einfluss Melanchthons, gebilligt. (E.A., 54, 213. 
Letter to L.Spengler.) [St.L.Ed., X:570.] Das Gutachten der Witten- 
berger Theologen von 1536, das in melanchthonischen Gedankengaengen 
den Begriff der notoria iniuria entwickelt, unterzeichnet Luther mit den 
Worten: ‘Ich M.L. will auch dazu tun mit Beten, auch (wo es sein soll) 
mit der Faust.’ C.R., 3, 131.— Drews, Disput., S.568 (1539). Aber staer- 
keren Eindruck machte auf ihn der Nachweis von juristischer Seite, 
dass der Kaiser durch Wahlkapitulation und Kroenungseid den Staenden 
gegenueber vertragsartige Bedingungen eingegangen sei und dass diesen 
die Pflicht daraus erwachse, die Innehaltung mit den ihnen zur Ver- 
fuegung stehenden Mitteln zu ueberwachen. ... Selbst Brenz, der ent- 
schiedenste Gegner des bewaffneten Widerstandes, rechnete mit der 
Moeglichkeit, dass der Kaiser nach der Reichsverfassung durch die 
Kurfuersten, die ihn gewaehlt haetten, auch wieder abgesetzt werden 
koenne. Fuer Luther ergab sich daraus auch die Unrichtigkeit der 1526 
geaeusserten Auffassung, die Fuersten verhielten sich zum Kaiser wie 
die Untertanen zu den Fuersten. (W.A., 19, 652f.) [See St. L. Ed, 
XXII: 1455.] Ueberblickt man die lange Reihe der Aeusserungen Luthers 
zur Widerstandsfrage, die sich ueber mehr als zwei Jahrzehnte erstrecken 
(Sie sind am sorgfaeltigsten zusammengestellt und analysiert von Karl 
Mueller, Luthers Aeusserungen ueber das Recht des bewaffneten Wider- 
standes gegen den Kaiser), so enthalten sie in der Tat einen deutlichen 
Fortschritt in dieser Richtung. Zuerst: ueberhaupt kein Widerstand von 
wegen des Evangeliums. Spaeter: die Frage haben die Juristen zu 
entscheiden. Zuletzt: es ist eine Frage des Staatsrechts und der 
politischen Einsicht.” — In this connection Elert makes a statement which 
corroborates Kerr’s regarding the “radical difference between Luther 
and Calvin” on the question of The Christian and the State. “Die luthe- 
rischen Theologen sind nicht zur Fuehrung der Staatsgeschaefte berufen 
und im Gegensatz zu ihren calvinischen Kollegen gar nicht imstande, 
aus ihrer Theologie politische Ziele zu entwickeln oder zu bekaempfen. 
‘Lutherisch’ ist immer nur eine theologiefreie Politik.” Tu. ENGELDER 
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Blessings of Our Synodical Student Welfare Work. — Perhaps only 
those who read the fine bulletins published by Rev. R. W. Hahn, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Synodical Student Welfare Committee, are in a 
position to visualize how much good our student pastors are accomplish- 
ing who serve our Lutheran youth and others at the various universities 
and colleges of our countries. It is indeed gratifying to hear that the 
work is expanding and becoming more and more systematized. The 
following lines have an important tale to tell of missionary zeal and 
success among university and college students. “As I look back on the 
four years I spent at the Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
I cannot but be thankful to God for leading me there, for if I had not 
gone there, I would not now be a member of the Lutheran Church, and 
I would not know my Savior as well as I do. I would not have met 
all the wonderful people I did meet, and my situation today would be 
entirely different from what it is.” — “Our tracts and discussion outlines 
have gone to New Zealand. A recent college graduate stationed there 
as a Marine Corps officer asked us to make them available to the college 
folk now in uniform who regularly assemble at the Lutheran Service 
Center in Marton, N.Z.”—‘“The Bible class conducted by Student 
Pastor W. C. Burhop at the University of Wisconsin is studying the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church. Excellent! These Confessions 
are enumerated in the constitutions of each of our Lutheran churches, 
and a passing acquaintance with them is demanded as a prerequisite 
for membership. There is, moreover, no better solution to the problem 
of Lutheran Union than a comprehensive understanding of the Lutheran 
Confessions.” The last remark is very true and worthy of Synod-wide 
consideration. — “I am happy to report that we have finally gotten started 
with some student work at Tulane, Newcomb, and Loyola. At our 
meeting on October 15, twenty-two students were present. We hope 
to have more than thirty students present on November 8 to organize 
a Gamma Delta chapter.” — “We had 104 students in chapel yesterday 
and a plate offering of $21.71, both being records. My mission com- 
mittee was pleased to hear of these developments at a time when student 
work is said to be down.” — “Valparaiso University was featured in the 
rotogravure section of the Chicago Sunday Tribune on October 3. The 
Episcopal Religion and Education News Editor of the Tribune has a high 
regard for Valparaiso and our Chicago clergy. ‘Your pastors,’ he told 
us recently, ‘are alert and aggressive without being offensive.” — 
“During a summer night, our second consecutive night on a day coach, 
we shared a seat with the wife of a college dean and herself a member 
of a college faculty. Said she of a certain educational figure, soon after 
we had taken our seat: ‘His convictions are as strong as those of 
a Missouri Synod Lutheran in Minnesota.’ The psychological moment 
for our introduction had come.” —“In his parish paper article on ‘The 
Value of the Reformation’ Student Pastor E. P. Weber of the University 
of Florida used and explained the three Latin terms sola fide, sola 
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gratia, and sola Scriptura. In another article he quoted an endorse- 
ment of our Close Communion practice from the Christian Advocate, 
official organ of the Methodist Church.” — “Mrs. A. B. Thomas, wife of 
Dr. Thomas of the History Department and herself a member of the 
English Department faculty, will be confirmed in a few weeks, and her 
three children will be baptized. She was a troubled skeptic, who has 
discovered that she could not order her life alone. She is a woman 
of great intellectual capacity and hopes to finish her requirements for 
the doctorate.” —“A voice from a U.L.C. college paper: ‘The Missouri 
Synod has a splendid student pastor in Rev. _. of Iowa State Teachers 
College.” — “Our church is overcrowded every Sunday, and my Bible 
class is enjoying the best attendance and discussions in ten years.” 
J.T.M. 


The Mission of the Lutheran Church of America Today. — Writing 
in the Lutheran Outlook under the heading “The Church’s Ministry in 
Wartime,” Dr. E. E. Flack, Dean of Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio, submits besides other important observations these interesting 
remarks. 


“A glance at the European situation affords us a real warning. In 
Russia, for example, the Church for decades was dormant, dominated 
by a static system that failed to satisfy the needs of the suffering masses. 
The result was a radical turning to atheism. Under severe persecution 
the Church in that country was for a time all but obliterated. In Ger- 
many, also, the rise of a new social and political philosophy caught the 
Church woefully unconcerned. Having failed to minister adequately 
to the needs of a nation humiliated and exhausted, it was compelled to 
harmonize its program with the rigid requirements of the Nazi regime. 
Statistics regarding the ministry ‘afford insights into the situation. In 
1932 there were more than 7,000 Protestant theological students in Ger- 
many. Three years later the number had dropped to around 4,000, and 
by the time of the outbreak of war in 1939 it had decreased 75 per cent. 
By the time of 1941 the total number of students entering upon the study 
of theology in Germany was only 39. The University of Berlin, which 
ten years ago could boast of more than 1,000 theological students, had 
at this time less than 20. In some provinces as many as 86 per cent of 
the pastors were mobilized for war. Through the loss of so many 
ministers there has risen all over Europe a demand for the ministry of 
laymen, the putting into practical operation of the principle of the 
universal priesthood of believers. The Church is being tested anew as 
to the veracity and effectuality of its message and ministry. Among the 
Protestant denominations the Lutheran Church has been particularly 
under fire. For various reasons it has the highest responsibility of all. 
Not only is it suffering most severely, but it is also by its genius most 
ecumenical; it is never confessionally nationalistic. It is likewise most 
free from the spirit of revolution and most Scriptural in its approach to 
human problems. What an opportunity before world Lutheranism today! 


“But it is upon American Lutheranism <hat the burden rests heaviest. 
Free from the shackles of war-ridden Europe with its State Church 
relations and vicious social philosophies, the Lutheran Church in America 
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enjoys the blessings of liberty and an abundance of resources. It has 
preserved the heritage of the Gospel and the Reformation deep and clear 
in its life’s stream amidst the shallow and bemuddled movements of the 
denominations. And in spite of its historic, nationalistic, linguistic, and 
geographical divisions, it has a fundamental and free, Scriptural and 
confessional faith that gives assurance of a true type of unity. Further- 
more, it has a historic testimony to bear in these times to the realities 
of sin and grace, the relations of Church and State, and the character of 
the kingdom of God. How can the Lutheran bodies in America measure 
up to the demand of the hour to provide a common social impact and 
action toward world opportunities and reconstruction? They can and 
must do so not by delving into definitions and arguing abstractions, but 
by examining motivations, mingling methods, and fostering fellowship.” 

If Dean Flack in the last sentence opposes logomachies, the mere 
arguing about words, we fully agree with him. The importance of doc- 
trine and doctrinal discussions and of unity in doctrine must, of course, 
be maintained. 

Continuing his presentation, Dr. Flack holds that the area in which 
the Church can do its work most effectively is that of the local congre- 
gation, “which enjoys a peculiar primacy, supremacy, and autonomy.” 
He correctly states, “The Church has no more important function in peace 
or in war than that of preaching the Gospel and administering the Sacra- 
ments. . . . In the public ministry of Word and Sacrament lie peculiar 
possibilities of peril or of power; of peril, if perverted to serve political 
purposes, as is often the case when ‘preachers present arms’; of power, 
if it preserves and applies the Gospel in all its depth and purity. Herein 
lies the secret of the Church’s singular service in peace or in war — 
to make its ministry so dynamic and emphatic that it brings people to 
a piercing penitence and a consuming faith and sends them forth to their 
daily tasks filled with the Spirit, strengthened in mind and heart, and 
impelled by serving love and a passion for souls. This is the primary 
process in making Christian people the salt and light essential to the 
seasoning and preservation of society.” This is well said. 

In the concluding paragraphs of his article Dr. Flack discusses the 
wartime aspects of the educational work the Church is doing and of the 
pastoral ministry (Seelsorge). Summarizing, he says, “It is a ministry 
of worship and stewardship, teaching and testimony, evangelism and 
mercy, visitation and intercession, commendation and condemnation. All 
these ministries it fulfills primarily through a parish program that is 
sufficiently adaptable to satisfy the rapidly changing needs.” Dr. Flack 
urges that the Lutheran bodies co-operate more fully in the present 
tasks. “Briefly, if the Lutheran bodies in this country fail to realize 
the possibilities of closer co-operative action, to capitalize upon the inner 
unity which they already possess by virtue of their common faith and 
confession, and to vitalize their testimony in these times, they will be 
doomed to mediocrity among the denominations of America. Lutherans 
awake! This is a day for action!” These are stirring words, whose 
appealing warmth we gladly acknowledge. But we urge that co-opera- 
tion be carried on in such a way that consciences are not violated and 
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the truth of the Scriptures not jeopardized. After all, there is a thing 
that is even more important than the avoidance of “mediocrity among 
the denominations of America,” and that is to be faithful to the Word 
of our heavenly Lord and Master. A. 


The Question of Close Communion. The Lutheran (Sept. 15, 1943) 
found itself obliged to deal with the question of Close Communion. One 
of its readers wished information on the question whether or not “we 
Lutherans celebrate the Lord’s Supper as ‘Close Communion.’” The 
writer reports that one pastor who was asked by a non-Lutheran (de- 
siring Holy Communion) why he could not attend “was stumped and 
told him so.” But that is not all. During the Easter holiday season of 
1943 a Roman Catholic with his Lutheran wife and an Episcopal couple 
communed in the same church, though the pastor prior to this had re- 
fused a very serious young man the Lord’s Supper. The writer, ad- 
dressing a member of the church council on this point, was told by him 
that “he himself had stood in the narthex and invited men in the 
armed forces and other strangers to commune.” The inquirer goes on 
to report: “Some [who were asked to commune] said they would be 
glad to, but were not members of the church. He said he assured them 
that if they sincerely believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, their faith did 
not matter. I mentioned to this councilman what had happened the 
year before. He seemed very much surprised and said the Pastor should 
not keep any one from communing.” We regret that the reply given in 
The Lutheran, while defending “selective communion” on two grounds, 
namely, that of “the significance which the Holy Sacrament has in the 
Lutheran interpretation of our Lord’s words of institution” and that of 
“Paul’s admonition that they who commune shall first examine them- 
selves that they may eat worthily,” did not speak with that clearness 
and definiteness which the case demanded, and that it did not reprove 
the misuse of the Lord’s Supper as it occurred in the stated case (that, 
of course, after verifying the fact). The reply begins with an apologetic 
note, closing with the words: “We do not propose to debate an issue 
about which there have been numerous controversies, but to cite re- 
liable definitions and incidents of significance in Lutheran history.” It 
then declares that Lutherans are not close communionists in the sense 
of the Roman Catholics with their special sacrificial motivation of the 
Mass, but that they are “close communionists” in the sense that Baptism 
must precede Holy Communion, though it is immaterial in what mode 
the application of water may have taken place. This partial motivation 
of Close Communion is bound to create a false impression, which the 
reply seeks to correct by adding: “Nevertheless, the significance which 
the Holy Sacrament has in the Lutheran interpretation of our Lord’s 
words of institution and of Paul’s declaration in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians of what ‘he also received’ places very definite restrictions 
upon eligibility. To the extent that regard for these is insisted upon, 
we accept the classification of close communionists. We believe and 
confess that the Lord’s Supper is a means of grace; that is, it is a rite 
instituted by our Lord in which, under the form of earthly elements, 
heavenly gifts are conferred. It is explained that while the power 
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of God unto salvation is conveyed generally by the spoken, written, 
and symbolized Word of God, in the Holy Sacrament it is individualized. 
We are authorized to believe confidently that each one who repents and 
believes in Jesus Christ is entitled [?] to receive individually what the 
words ‘given and shed for you for the remission of sins’ declare; namely, 
remission of sins, life, and salvation. It is in order to insure perception 
of this attribute of individualization that the elements of the Sacrament 
are distributed from pastor to person, the words of institution 
accompanying the action of administration.”—It is obvious that 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper requires restudy by the Lutherans in 
the United States, and this in the light of Luther’s Small and Large 
Catechisms and of his momentous writings on the subject against the 
Sacramentarians. The pastor, in exploring persons desiring to com- 
mune, will do well to explain to them the “Christian Questions with Their 
Answers, Drawn Up by Dr. Martin Luther [?] for Those Who Intend to 
Go to the Sacrament.” These questions may also serve as a basis for 
sermonic lectures on Holy Communion. Returning to the question and 
reply in The Lutheran, let us in closing say that the U.L.C.A. as such 
has no disciplinary authority and that in consequence pastors who do 
not practice Close Communion in the full sense of the term can hardly 
be dealt with to win them over to a more Scriptural practice. The 
evasive tone of The Lutheran’s reply is perhaps due to the fact that its 
authority is so very limited. This lack of authority, in our estimation, 
constitutes a serious obstacle in the matter of Lutheran church union. 
And last, though not least: the confessional character of Holy Com- 
munion must never be overlooked or minimized. Our Catechism is 
Scriptural when in replying to the question “To whom must the Lord’s 
Supper be denied?” it answers: “2, to the heterodox, since the Holy 
Supper is a token and testimony of the unity of faith.” In applying this 
principle there must neither be fanaticism nor unionistic indifference. 
J.T. M. 

Norwegian Centennials. — 1943 was a centennial year in Norwegian 
Lutheran circles. In 1843 Eling Eielsen, a Norwegian immigrant who 
was an adherent of Hauge, was ordained to the Gospel ministry. The 
same year, October 18, to be precise, another Norwegian who had come 
to the United States, C. L. Clausen, was given Lutheran ordination. 
His congregation was located at Muskego, Wis. The church building 
which was erected at that place in 1844 is now gracing the campus of 
Luther Seminary in St. Paul, Minn. 

Pastor Eielsen in 1846 founded a body which gave itself the name 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America. In 1848 some of its mem- 
bers separated; the same thing happened in 1850 when a constitution 
had been adopted. Some members raised the charge that the consti- 
tution contained serious doctrinal errors. In 1876 the Eielsen group 
founded the Hauge Synod; but Eielsen himself with a few followers 
withdrew and continued the Eielsen Synod. 

Pastor Clausen likewise became a member of a larger communion. 
In 1844 a pastor came from Norway, the Rev. J. W. C. Dietrichsen, who 
succeeded in organizing a large number of congregations on the old 
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Lutheran basis. After he had returned to Norway in 1850, a group of 
young Norwegian theologians came who had been ordained in Norway 
and who in 1853 together with Pastor Clausen organized the Norwegian 
Synod: H. A. Preus, A. C. Preus, A. Ottesen, and others. Their aim 
was to build the Lutheran Church in a sound way and on a strictly 
confessional basis. Soon another conservative Lutheran of great power 
joined them, U. V. Koren. These people established friendly relations 
with the leaders of the Missouri Synod. Pastor Ottesen, at that time 
pastor at Manitowoc, Wis., and Pastor Koren, serving a church in 
Decorah, Iowa, attended the Intersynodical Conference at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1857. 


The group of Norwegian Lutherans that had separated from the 
Eielsen Fellowship in 1848, after varied experiences, formed with Swedish 
Lutherans in 1860 the Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod, and when this union was dissolved in 1870, the same group organ- 
ized the Norwegian-Danish Augustana Synod. This latter body divided 
into two parties in the same year, one continuing the name Norwegian- 
Danish Augustana Synod, the other calling itself the Norwegian-Danish 
Augustana Conference. (The Danes withdrew in 1874.) These two 
groups in 1889 with a third group which, under the leadership of Prof. 
F. A. Schmidt, as a result of the predestinarian controversy had left 
the Synod, formed the United Norwegian Church (Forenede Kirke.) Thus 
in 1889 there existed the Norwegian Lutheran Synod, with its staunch 
confessionalism, the Hauge Synod, the Eielsen Synod (a small body), 
and the United Norwegian Church. How these bodies (with the excep- 
tion of the Eielsen Synod, which is still very small) united in 1917 to 
form the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America and how at that time 
for reasons of conscience a little group withdrew, continuing in fellow- 
ship with the Synodical Conference, is still vivid in the memories of 
most of us and need not be related now. 

What a study in separations and controversies the history of these 
hundred years presents! Here there was fire, ardor, zeal, although 
often a zeal without knowledge. Radical individualism manifested itself. 
At times the issues were vital and division unavoidable. No doubt much 
harm was done by the insistence of some to have their way even when 
the debate pertained to non-essentials. Viewing the proneness of people 
to espouse and defend error in spite of high motives and good intentions, 
we may well be filled with fear and trembling and repeat for ourselves 
the warning, “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
We likewise praise God, who sees to it that even in an imperfect, con- 
tentious world the Gospel is preached for the salvation of souls. A. 


Confusion in the Midst of Unionism.— Dr. H. S. Coffin, moderator 
of the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., ad- 
dressed the triennial General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the interest of the proposed merger between the Presbyterians 
and the Episcopalians. Among other things in favor of the merger Doctor 
Coffin said that the world will not accept the Church’s message of “Christ 
as the Unifier of the world,” unless the Church will let Christ unite 
those of His own household first. In its issue of Oct. 28 the Presbyterian 
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reprinted Dr. Coffin’s address in its entirety, though reluctantly. The 
editor, S. M. Robinson, is a Fundamentalist and has consistently opposed 
the liberal and modernistic tendencies of the leaders in the Presbyterian 
Church. In an editorial justifying the action of re-printing Dr. Coffin’s 
address, the nominal head of the Presbyterian Church, the editor says: 
“Dr. Coffin is president of Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
which we deem the vanguard of militant theological liberalism in 
America. We attribute to its teaching and influence a large measure 
of the spiritual decline and the consequent strife and division which 
has marred our church life. We look upon Dr. Coffin as the bright and 
particular star of the forces that doubt some of the grand particularities 
of our Presbyterian standards. We dreaded and opposed his election as 
moderator of the last General Assembly.” How dare the Presbyterian 
Church extend the hand of fellowship to the Episcopalians when in 
their own camp such a wide chasm exists between the moderator of 
the Church and the editor of one of its leading periodicals? The attempts 
to unite the churches without doctrinal unity present an intolerable 
situation. FE. M. 


A Word in Praise of Missionaries.—In his daily column, printed 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, George E. Sokolsky has much to say 
in praise of American missionaries, some of whom have now been brought 
back in the “Gripsholm.” We read, among other things: “Those who 
will suffer this change most will be the American missionaries. I know 
that many at home criticize and ridicule them and speak of the im- 
pudence of Americans going over to China ‘to force their religion down 
the Chinaman’s throat? But those who speak that way do not know 
the truth. The American missionary has been an apostle of friendship. 
His services to the Chinese people cannot be measured by the converts 
he has made, but by the love that the simple people of that 
country have for the United States. These missionaries have healed 
the sick and taught the young and offered friendship and love even 
when they were attacked. In the days of 1925 to 1927 when the American 
missionaries were being driven before Chinese Communist hordes and 
when some even were killed, most of them rejected armed protection 
and stood by the revolutionists, who were attacking them. It was a rare 
example in all human history of turning the other cheek. The American 
missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, fitted themselves for work in 
those Asiatic countries. They studied the native languages and dialects 
and the habits of the people. Many of them taught in those languages. 
They have adjusted their personalities to the Asiatic environment to 
which they consecrated their lives. What are they to do now? It is 
hard for stay-at-home Americans to understand that none of these people 
can hate their old friends. And they will want to go back when this 
war is over. The simple people of any Asiatic country are gentle and 
kindly, except when aroused over some question of ‘face,’ which really 
is dignity. Then they become hysterical and do mad deeds. But there 
will be among these “Gripsholm” refugees more memories of warm 
friendships and happy human relationships than there will be of torture 
in concentration camps. And as distance in time and space sets them 
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farther away from the last year or two, they will remember more of 
the last twenty or thirty years. The Asiatic is a warm personality, who 
takes friendship seriously. He will always be missed by anyone who 
has ever known him intimately.” George Ephraim Sokolsky, born in 
New York, Sept. 5, 1893, and a graduate of the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, has himself lived in China for many years, working 
for various Oriental newspapers and receiving Chinese and American 
decorations for valuable services performed in the journalistic field. 
He therefore speaks from experience, and his words carry considerable 
weight (especially as he himself is of the Jewish faith). J.T. M. 


Christian University to Be Founded. — There is a strong movement 
on foot to found what is called a Christian University, “granting doc- 
torate degrees based upon a Christian theism of the Bible exemplified 
in the historic Reformed creeds, such as Westminster Confession of 
Faith, upholding the highest academic standards.” The sponsors say 
correctly that “most higher education in America is materialistic, anti- 
intellectual, skeptical, and distinctly opposed to orthodox Christianity 
upon which this nation was founded.” The last clause may be mis- 
understood; it expresses the truth if the meaning is that the great 
majority of the people who founded our nation wished to be loyal to the 
teachings of Christianity. The movement comes from Reformed circles. 
Churches represented (not officially) on the committee are Christian 
Reformed Church, General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church, Presbyterian Church in Canada, Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States (Southern Presbyterians), Re- 
formed Church in America. As to the basis, the announcement which 
is circulated says, “The supreme standard of the association shall be 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as being the Word of 
God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” As doctrinal 
standards are mentioned: the Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, the Canons of Dort, the Westminster Confession, and the West- 
minster Larger and Shorter Catechisms. The announcement states 
among other things, “Each department of the institution to be estab- 
lished and promoted by this association, therefore, shall rest upon, and 
conduct its work in accordance with, the propositions of the Christian 
faith and shall subject its whole procedure as well as its conclusions to 
the scrutiny and direction of the full-orbed revelation of God in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.” The statement in which 
the character and purposes of the institution are set forth is signed 
by 26 persons, most of them clergymen. The school is to be “free 
from denominational control, but committed to a definite doctrinal basis.” 
To the extent that the project if it is realized will uphold the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, we wish it success. A. 


Mission Opportunities. — The administration of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has sent out information on mission opportunities that 
beckon today, which is summarized as follows in the Living Church: 

“In China, if money and personnel were available, there are almost 
unlimited mission opportunities. The people of that great nation, led 
by their Christian Generalissimo, have experienced the meaning of 
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Christianity in the self-sacrificing service of missionaries who have 
suffered poverty, pain, and death for them. Seldom in the history of 
the world has a non-Christian nation been so ready to hear the Gospel. — 
In India, villages send delegations to beg the missionaries to send them 
a teacher. In the diocese of Dornakal, 150 native clergy baptize approxi- 
mately 8,000 a year. There is only one American priest, the Rev. George 
Van B. Shriber. Besides missionaries, teachers, doctors, and nurses 
could be used in almost unlimited number. —In the rural field, in Negro 
work. The hunger for religion in all three of these fields is being met 
largely by the inadequate ministrations of self-taught ‘holiness’ preachers, 
whose ideas of religion are pitifully malformed. The fruit of our neglect 
will soon be apparent in intolerance, atheism, and social upheaval. — In 
Latin America many opportunities exist to strengthen the work of native 
clergy. Literature, school facilities, churches and parish houses, and 
better clergy salaries would accomplish wonders for the strengthening 
of the Church among our largely unchurched Good Neighbors of the 
South.” 

Mutatis mutandis all this could be said with respect to our own 
mission fields. May God grant that at this crisis in the world’s history 
we manifest both willingness of heart and alertness of mind to meet our 
responsibilities. A. 

World Youth Conference. — It is urged by the National Youth Com- 
mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church that a world conference of 
Christian youth be convened at the earliest possible moment after the 
cessation of hostilities. The Commission’s appeal, issued in the form of 
identical messages by Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Bishop Henry St. George Tucker of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States, suggests that, since youth “may not have much of 
a hearing at the peace table,” a gathering similar to the World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth — Amsterdam, 1939— be held, “at which all 
nations and all Christian bodies shall be represented.” 

We have no doubt that great appeals, similar to those that were 
made to the youth of the postwar world of World War I, will be made 
to the youth of all nations after the end of this war. We hope that it 
will not be forgotten, when these more pleasant days arrive, that the 
peacemakers of today were the youths of yesterday; that is, the peace- 
makers of World War II were the warriors of World War I. 

With memories before us of the vivid and daring philosophies 
propounded in the early “twenties,” we hope that those who create the 
patterns of youth conventions in the forthcoming peace era will do 
their work with greater modesty than their predecessors seemed to 
manifest. The problems of humanity are so vast and complicated that 
youth should be encouraged to meet them soberly and with humility 
rather than with audacious overconfidence and half-developed idealism. 
Let us not go through the folly again of thinking that a new world can 
be fashioned by the creation of ambitious slogans. 

We must further remember that the youth of this generation have 
been flung into the arena of serious adultage with a shocking sudden- 
ness. It will hardly do for us to speak of our “tender” youth after they 
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have been hardened through the fiery processes of war. We must ask 
our youth to be realistic. It will not do to enroll them in a dreamland 
economy. They can, however, be challenged to face the hard facts of 
life and, as they have been good soldiers of their country, so they shall 
also be good soldiers of Jesus Christ. The Church Militant must recover 
its standard. Its men and women must believe once more in obligatory 
morality and in the fundamentals of an undying faith. They must be 
taught that God still owns this world which He has redeemed through the 
blood of His Son and that to the degree that willful men ignore His 
sovereignty in human affairs, they become frustrated in their ideals and 
defeated in their hopes. If youth in the days to come are to be on the 
march, then let them march toward God. 
Watchman-Examiner, Sept. 20, 1943 


What About Neo-Orthodoxism?— This is a term one hears now 
and then, and we are grateful to the Watchman-Examiner for giving us 
in its issue of October 7, 1943, a discussion of the tendency so named. 
Some of the chief ideas appearing in the editorial article we here submit. 


“Christian traditional orthodoxy reached its supreme height un- 
doubtedly in the closing decades of the nineteenth century. Liberalism, 
as expressed through rationalism, began its attack on orthodoxy in the 
higher seats of learning and in old established seminaries. ... The social 
conditions of society and liberal movements in the international sphere 
became the absorbing topic. Biblical criticism reached its height with 
the critics disparaging the prevailing attitude of the common people 
toward the Bible, which they called ‘literalism.’ Disillusionment came 
through the First World War. Modernism, however, continued; the 
great terms of Christianity were given a new interpretation. Cynicism 
bitterly attacked Christianity. With the world-wide depression came the 
death knell for the position held by Modernists. The social gospel 
preachers had nothing to proclaim any more. Furtively, the creative, 
theologically minded thinkers restudied the sources of their creeds and 
philosophies and decided that liberalism had divorced itself too com- 
pletely from the Christian tradition. As interpreted by Dr. Mackay of 
Princeton, liberal theologians confessed that they had found it necessary 
to go back before they should attempt to go forward!” 

Has a neo-orthodoxy that deserves the name developed? Sad to 
say, that is not the case. What is now called neo-orthodoxy is “still 
a philosophy which interprets ancient terms in modern meaning.” 
It rejects the “Biblical world view.” “It still hangs on to its own 
processes of rationalization and to its ambitious dreams concerning the 
evolutionary progress of man. From the writings and speeches of 
these moderns, who represent a great deal of European opinion, Anglican 
conviction, as expressed by the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, 
and some well-known exponents of theology in America, it is evident 
that it is the ambition of neo-orthodoxy to become the religion of the 
‘new democracy.’ It is without doubt their high ambition to work 
together with their ‘Eternal Father’ through processes of science and 
creative moral intelligence to unite their efforts in the abolishment of 
war, the construction of a federal world republic, industrial democracy, 
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moral education, and the development of world-wide social conscious- 
ness.” In essence liberal theology has not changed. Its theologians 
are still “anti-Biblical.” “The fact still exists that neo-orthodoxy has no 
adequate principle of Bible inspiration. Biblical theology is still under 
attack. The derivation of Christian doctrine from the Bible is not at 
all a process to which the neo-orthodox will agree. Among them, the 
authoritarian Bible is but the Bible of the ‘literalists.’ No credit is given 
to the Bible Christian for having a consistent principle of inspiration in 
spite of the fact that the modern Bible Christian is found to be consistent 
with the record of the development of Christianity.” This neo-orthodoxy 
“is not yet ready to confess the faith. It cannot be said that it 
is even returning to the faith, We might go farther and say that 
it is not possible to see how it can return to the faith until it gets 
rid of its inconsistency with regard to Biblical inspiration. It must put 
an end to its attempt to speak authoritatively concerning Christianity 
while refusing to accept the authority of the Word of God.” 

The closing paragraph of the editorial deserves quotation, “Somehow 
or other, modern theology has got to come out from under the influence 
of a materialistic science, or ‘scientism,’ which turns morals and religion 
to dust by the use of sterile words. The theologian or scientist who 
thinks his own outlook superior to the Biblical shows only that he 
does not understand the essence of the Christian faith.” This is well 
stated. The chief representative of the neo-orthodoxy may be said to 
be Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Seminary, New York. A. 


Fitting Remarks on Deep Sermons.—in a recent issue, Bastian 
Kruithof in The Calvin Forum (November, 1943) pleads for “deep 
sermons.” The following are but a few of the many readable para- 
graphs in the lengthy article. He says: “It [the sermon] should have 
depth... . This means that a minister should dig into the Bible text 
with all the tools at his command and haul out the precious truths. 
No amount of skimming the surface satisfies. No mere pecking at the 
text will do. Running away from it is absolutely disastrous. It follows 
that the hearers should enjoy exploring with the minister. They must 
not be afraid of deep things and should be grateful for their excavations. 
The deplorable lack of understanding in regard to the Bible is in part 
the result of a deplorable abuse of the Word of God on the part of some 
ministers, who seldom, if ever, feed the sheep. The profound sermon 
must also have simplicity. That is, the great truths of God’s revelation 
must be made plain. It is of the very nature of revelation that it 
illuminates dark things. Now, we know that there are teachings in the 
Bible that we cannot grasp fully. But we have no right to cast them 
aside because we can not understand them completely. This is the 
mistake of some contemporary preachers and parishioners. They place 
profound doctrines in a museum and spend their time on lighter things. 
Their calling should be to make the profound as simple as possible 
without violence. Faith is our constant helper where reason falters. 
In fact, for the faithful, God’s spirit will inspire both reason and faith. 
Simplicity demands a lively interpretation and an interesting explana- 
tion of the text. Some sermons go limping, because they are not inter- 
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esting. Perhaps they do not even limp; they lumber along with heavi- 
ness like an oxcart. A lively interpretation is the result of a scholarly 
and an imaginative mind working adventurously with a Bible passage. 
It is also the first step to a communication from which the hearers will 
really benefit. The matter of explanation is very important. In a sense 
it is most important, because through it contact is made with the hearers. 
Every preacher should strive for contact, for without it he is merely 
talking to himself. Interesting explanation makes the best contacts at 
the most possible points. The method of Jesus is our best example. 
He interpreted profound truths and taught them by means of parables 
and stories. We know that unbelievers did not understand even His 
parables, but His people came to know their significance. What sublime 
stories they are, taken from life, often from the immediate surroundings, 
and applied to life! They drove home and still drive home the deep 
matters of God. They enlighten our benighted souls and make our 
slow understanding leap forward. Deep sermons require the art of 
illustration.” — Nothing new perhaps, but, oh, how necessary it is for 
us to be reminded of these basic sermonic principles: depth, simplicity, 
and illustration! The writer closes his article with the words: “What 
a task the preacher has! He must be theologian and poet, scientist and 
artist, and practical teacher among the children of men. His is the 
descent into the deep and the ascent with the treasures of God. And 
even a little child should learn from him that the profound is simple 
and that the simple is profound.” J.T. M. 


The Scriptures Vindicated Once More. It used to be said by Bible 
critics that the account in Genesis of conditions in the lower Jordan 
Valley at the time of the Patriarchs must be wrong, because if we judge 
by conditions as they exist there today, we must conclude that the 
country through which the Jordan flows always has been desertlike 
and barren. Now, as the Watchman-Examiner (Baptist) points out, this 
view of the wise critics has been exploded. “Dr. Nelson Glueck, director 
of the American School of Oriental Research of Jerusalem, has devel- 
oped recent excavations in the Jordan River Valley resulting in the dis- 
covery of the ruins of seventy villages that existed between 3500 B.C. 
and the twelfth century A.D. The inhabitants then totaled 35,000 to 
40,000, compared with the 12,000 Arab encampments today. ... It is 
also disclosed that elephants roamed the Jordan area and the hills above 
the coastal plains. Among the remains dug up from the ancient bed of 
the Jordan River was an elephant’s tusk two yards long. The finds 
also included bones of rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, and similar animals.” 
To what extent the remains of animals mentioned in the last sentence 
may point to the action of the great flood in the Jordan region we do 
not know. At any rate, the attack of the critics as to the unhistorical 
description of Genesis 13 has been exploded. A. 


Chicago Theological Schools Unite Their Forces.—The Christian 
Century of November 10, 1943, reports, “A total of 283 theological 
students — 257 men and 26 women —are enrolled for instruction under 
the Federated Theological Faculty at the University of Chicago. The 
Federated Faculty is composed of the faculties of the University of 
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Chicago Divinity School, the Chicago Theological Seminary [Congrega- 
tional], the Disciples Divinity House, and the Meadville Theological 
School [Unitarian]. In the present student body there are 72 Con- 
gregationalists, 45 Methodists, 37 Disciples, 36 Baptists, 27 Presbyterians, 
18 Unitarians, and 12 Lutherans, together with representatives of about 
a dozen other denominations.” We imagine that the Lutherans referred 
to are enrolled in the graduate courses. Since the four schools men- 
tioned all stand on the basis of Modernism, not much can be said against 
their working together. A. 


What Protestantism Needs. — Speaking of Protestant re-orientation, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, the editor of the Christian Century, expresses 
the following views. The situation, he thinks, calls primarily for three 
things. “First, it calls for a recovery of the conviction that our Chris- 
tianity is true! This conviction has been diluted and whittled away by 
secularistic Modernism almost to the vanishing point. Second, it calls 
for a recovery of the conviction that the insights of Protestantism at those 
points where they are in irreconcilable conflict with Catholicism are 
important! This conviction has been toned down by an endless toler- 
ance to the point of indifferentism. And third, it calls for a hearty and 
penitent recognition that the convictions which the Protestant churches 
share in common are so many and so substantial, and their differences so 
few and of such little weight, that close co-operation becomes a para- 
mount duty and the continuance of their separatism a sin and a scandal.” 
The first two points of Dr. Morrison are well taken and should receive 
the hearty assent of every Protestant. In the third point he is only 
partly right. It is true that the divisions which exist in Protestantism 
are scandalous. But the solution is not a course of indifference con- 
cerning these divisions, but a removal of the cause, the errors that have 
torn the Church apart. A. 


Woman’s Choice Is Job or Home. — Under this heading, “a woman 
doctor” in America (Dec. 4, 1943) discusses the serious problem involved 
in the almost universal employment of women today in the various in- 
dustries connected with the war. There is perhaps little that can now 
be done about the employment of women in activities which properly 
are outside her proper sphere. But the “woman doctor” is looking 
forward to post-war times when in some way normalcy must be re- 
stored to the world, and it is from this point of view that she offers a 
number of suggestions. The opening of the article is interesting: 
“A woman physician treating women in industry and other work fields 
has many occasions for noting with sorrow that her sex cannot with 
impunity violate the divine and natural laws which limit her to home 
or work, while man has home and work.” The writer, however, is not 
bigoted in her views. She says: “To say that all women must devote 
their lives to home cares is one of the vicious half-truths utilized by 
the Nazis. To say that all women may have homes and jobs is a half- 
truth no less dangerous.” But she contends: “Unless a majority of 
women fulfill their function of motherhood, the race will fail. . . . When 
this war is over, we must expect that the balance of the sexes in society 
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will be awry. There will be more women than men. Out of that 
situation can grow alarming threats to the family. In no small measure 
this could be mitigated by the voluntary refraining from matrimony on 
the part of those women who have the ability to find significant careers 
for themselves. The career woman, thoughtfully renouncing ideas of 
marriage, will do a better job. The married, abandoning any idea of a 
career, will make a better home. Not long ago in America a Catholic 
professional woman pleaded for some recognition by the Church of that 
state of life in which the secular single woman finds herself. She spoke 
of ‘the forgotten woman. Most people are desperately in need of 
guidance for their lives. This guidance comes most safely from the 
Church. This is not the time to forget any group. Clear-cut guidance 
for the woman who must choose not a career and marriage, but a single 
career, seems to be one of the necessary plans for our world of to- 
morrow.” As is evident from her statements, the writer does not attempt 
a solution of the problem, but by suggesting that the Church guide 
women on this; point, she reminds Christian pastors of a duty which 
they dare not ignore. These, as we see them, are the facts that face 
them after the war: 1. There will be more women than men, so that 
many women must choose a single career, very many indeed against 
their will. Such women need guidance, because they are subject to 
manifold temptations and are apt to withdraw their talents from the 
service of the Church. 2. Many women who marry will want to con- 
tinue their extramarital work. In some cases this may be necessary; 
in others, however, not. Now, the woman who has enjoyed economic 
independence with all the emoluments which her own pay check offers 
her is hardly inclined to accept the hardships and self-sacrifices neces- 
sitated by the single pay check, which must serve all members of the 
household, husband, wife, and children. But the home can be main- 
tained only by such rigid self-sacrifice on the part of husband and 
wife (including also the children). In other words, the married woman 
(just to name one of the parties involved) must be satisfied with less 
costly jewelry, clothes, and other luxuries (and let us add, necessaries) 
than her “career-lucky” sister may possess. But in this very self- 
sacrificing way the home and with it the Church and the country are 
built and preserved. Above all, this self-sacrificing way is the Christian 
way which God has prescribed for husband and wife in Scripture; and 
that Christian way is, after all, the most satisfactory. In spite of the 
many sacrifices the married woman is asked to make constantly and 
in spite of the drudgery which will be hers for many years of her life, 
she certainly will have more out of life and put more into life than 
her lonely, though perhaps richer sister who must choose the single 
career. In short, while guiding the unmarried single woman to employ 
her superfluous energy in the service of her Church and country, the 
pastor must point out to the married woman the glory of a mother’s 
work in the home and of the abiding value of her investment of talents 
in this most necessary profession. The whole subject should be dis- 
cussed in conferences, though, of course, the urgency of the problem 
varies with the localities. J.T.M. 
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Bishop Manning on the Three Ranks of Ministers.— One of the 
chief opponents of union between the Episcopalians and Presbyterians is 
Bishop Manning, head of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York. 
In a sermon which he preached in the cathedral of St.John the Divine 
in New York City on September 12, 1943, he urged that since the Pres- 
byterians do not accept the Episcopalian view of the ministry, the report 
of the committee recommending union be rejected. We quote his words 
on what he believes to be the teaching of the Scriptures on the three 
ranks of ministers.. “Our Lord and His Apostles founded the Church, 
and the ministry of the Church has come down to us in the threefold 
order of bishops, priests, and deacons. The Episcopal Church holds this 
belief as to the ministry of the Church in common with all the historic 
Catholic Churches of the world, both of the East and of the West, in 
common with the whole Anglican Communion throughout the world, in 
common, that is, with three fourths of all the Christians in the world at 
this time. No one with regard for history can doubt that this has been 
the belief of the Holy Catholic Church from apostolic days, and no one 
who understands the official formularies of the Church can doubt that 
this is what the Episcopal Church holds and teaches as to the ministry. 
It should be unnecessary to say that this belief as to the apostolic 
threefold ministry is not the mere opinion of a group or party in the 
Church. It is not ‘High Church’ or ‘Low Church,’ it is the doctrine and 
teaching of the Church itself as set forth in all her official formularies, 
and shown by her unvarying practice. In clear and solemn words the 
Prayer Book declares that ‘from the apostles’ time there have been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s Church — bishops, priests, and deacons.’ ” 

The good bishop, whom we admire for his courage, overlooks the fact 
that first-rate scholars of the Anglican Church have admitted that in the 
New Testament the terms “bishops” and “elders” refer to incumbents of 
the same office and that hence in the days of the Apostles there were 
only two classes: bishops (elders) and deacons. We are reminded that 
Christ instituted but one office, the office of the holy ministry. Christian 
churches must have their shepherds, or pastors. If it seems desirable 
that these men should be given assistants (“deacons”), that may be done. 

A. 

The Immaculate Conception. — That Roman spokesmen still cling to 
the teaching promulgated as a divine dogma in 1854 that Mary was 
conceived without sin, is evident from an article in America (Jesuit 
weekly) on the Immaculate Conception, in which this paragraph appears: 
“When therefore we honor the Immaculate Conception of our Blessed 
Lady, we are acknowledging our supernatural destiny, our supernatural 
poverty, Christ’s generosity in becoming Man and enriching us by His 
death, and the incomparable honor He paid to His mother by exempting 
her, from the very first moment of her existence, from the stain of 
Adam. All men and women should indeed rejoice in this feast; for it 
assures us that there is one of our own blood and our own nature, 
wholly and merely creature like us, yet representing in this world one 
flawless example of our humanity, one human being whom the ugly 
stain of our tainted heritage never touched. We Americans should 
call especially upon her to whose Immaculate Conception our land is 
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dedicated. Our danger is not that we shall deny the natural rights and 
dignity of man, but shall forget their limitations; not that we shall 
despise God’s handiwork, but shall not realize just how great He wishes 
His handiwork to be and how far we shall fail of that greatness unless 
we have supernatural help. That help may our Immaculate Mother 
bring to everyone in our land.” It is with indignation that a person 
reads these words assigning a place to Mary that belongs to God alone. 
A. 

Brief Items. — From the South comes the news that opponents of the 
Methodist Merger of 1938 are organizing. At a recent meeting held for 
that purpose seven Southern States were represented. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether their objective is to oppose Modernism, which has 
made most alarming inroads in the large body of Methodists. 


The church press reports that in France Protestant churches are 
coming to rely largely on the services of laymen in conducting services. 
It seems the congregations are experiencing a good deal of difficulty in 
holding meetings. The present period is called “this period of com- 
pulsory silence.” 

“15 to 20 per cent of disability cases now returning from combat 
areas are psycho-neurotic cases. This is due to the transition from 
a life of ease and indulgence to one of strict discipline and hard work. 
Some of the boys become mental cases because of conflict and some 
break through worry about their loved ones at home.” — Dr. Charles T. 
Holman. Quoted in the Lutheran. 


After almost a year of negotiations the American Council of Chris- 
tian Churches has received the promise that the Blue Network will 
grant it free radio time. The Christian Beacon states that the president 
of the Blue Network, Mr. Mark Woods, made this promise November 26. 


Our attention has been drawn to a few lines published not long 
ago in the Christian Herald and worth pondering. 
This is a funny world, 
Its wonders never cease; 
All “civilized” peoples are at war; 
All “savages” at peace. 

The Chicago archdiocese of the Catholic Church is said to number 
1,600 priests and 1,560,000 members and to be the largest archdiocese of 
our hemisphere. In addition it is said to be perhaps the richest in 
the world. 


When at the election of a bishop (Protestant Episcopal) for the 
vacancy in Washington, D.C., Dean Angus Dun of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass., was elected on the third ballot, the 
motion to make the election unanimous was defeated by three negative 
votes, according to the Living Church. The election was not questioned. 

Three United States Army chaplains have been killed in action in 
this war. Five have died as the result of enemy action. Seven have 
met death from accidents of various kinds. Seven have died following 


illness, one of them in a Japanese prison camp. These figures from 
the office of the chief of chaplains of the Army cover the period up to 
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early summer. Five chaplains have been wounded, and seven are 
missing in action, the report continues. This brings the casualties 
to 34.— The Lutheran. 


The Archbishop of York, after a visit to Russia, declares that so 
far as his observation reached, there is now absolute religious liberty 
in that great country. On the other hand, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, presi- 
dent of the Baptist World Alliance, declares that religious liberty as 
understood by Baptists is not to be found in Russia. He declares 
further that religious liberty is not to be found in the thinking of the 
Greek Orthodox Church or the Roman Catholic Church. — Watchman- 
Examiner. 


Racial discrimination against Mexicans in the United States was 
strongly condemned by Robert E. Lucey, archbishop of San Antonio, 
Tex., in a press interview published here recently. ... “Usually the 
Mexican worker gets a very, very low salary unless he belongs to the 
American Federation of Labor, but from its unions colored, Mexican, 
and Hispanic Americans in general are excluded,” the archbishop is 
reported as saying. — Christian Century. 

From London comes the news item that several prominent church 
leaders view with apprehension the tendency to have “special” Sundays 
such as “Farm Sunday” and “Battle of Britain Sunday.” How much 
we need that note in our country, too! 


The Protestant Voice of Fort Wayne, Ind., says that “Luther, far 


from establishing a new religion, simply set the Church’s house in order. 
... That was Luther’s objective, and he accomplished it.” 


Augustana Hospital in Chicago is planning “to create a clinical 
training center to which theological students may come for work in 
pastoral psychology and psychiatry.” Dr. G. E. Westburg of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has accepted the position of director of religious work at this 
hospital according to a correspondence in the Christian Century. 


“The success of a minister among the disinherited rests on his 
preaching ability — his pictorial simplicity, his clarity, and his dramatic 
eloquence. . .. He will succeed if he uses the people’s terminology and 
limits his illustrations to the area of their rural experience.” These 
words are quoted from an article by David S. Burgess in the Christian 
Century on the topic “The Gospel to the Poor.” 


On Dec. 15, 1943, Dr. William Adams Brown, one of the founders of 
the World Council of Churches, died. He was born in 1865, studied at 
Yale and at Union Seminary, N.Y., and in 1893 was ordained a Pres- 
byterian minister. For many years he was professor at Union Seminary, 
where he taught systematic and applied theology. He was perhaps best 
known through his active participation in attempts to unite the churches. 

A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


A Conservative Introduction to the Old Testament. By Samuel A. Cart- 
ledge. Published by Zondervan Publishing House. Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 238 pages, 544734. Price, $1.75. 

The author of this book is professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis at Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. In 
the Preface he states that he believes in a personal God as the Creator 
and Governor of the universe, able to work miracles; that the Bible is 
the inspired Word of God; and that Jesus Christ is the God-Man, who 
died an atoning death for the sins of those who would believe on Him. 
“He believes that no position taken in this volume is out of harmony 
with those great fundamental truths.” Unfortunately, the author vacil- 
lates between the old orthodox views concerning the authorship and 
canonicity of the books of the Old Testament and radical criticism, ac- 
cepting neither by trying to find a middle way between orthodoxy and 
radicalism. “Some have made a belief in the complete Mosaic author- 
ship [of the Pentateuch] an essential of orthodoxy. Some have made 
an acceptance of the development theory an essential of intellectual 
respectability. Both of these positions are too extreme.” (P.63.) “Who- 
ever the author of Deuteronomy was, and whenever it might have been 
written, the book is full of the very highest type of moral precepts.” 
(P.75.) “Whoever wrote this second part of Isaiah, all scholars recog- 
nize that it contains some of the most important and sublime truths in 
all Scripture. The author was just as much inspired as the author of 
any book who is now known by name or as the authors of the many 
books that are now unknown.” (P.130.) “It is possible that further 
work may result in reaching conclusions that are more uniform and that 
can be considered to have some high degree of probability. The tech- 
nical student of Ezekiel must be aware of the new theories as they are 
propounded. Meanwhile we would do well to adhere closely to the 
older view of the book.” (P.152.) “It seems certain that most of the 
second part of the book [Zechariah] is to be placed many years after 
the first chapters; it is possible that they may have been produced by 
the aged prophet himself.” (P.163.) In like manner throughout the 
book the author never expresses definite conclusions as to age and 
authorship of a book, even where the Bible gives the answer, but always 
leaves the question unsolved and urges the reader to make his own 
conclusions. 

On inspiration Dr. Cartledge writes, “Our theory of inspiration should 
come from a fair handling of all the factors involved. There are cer- 
tainly minor contradictions between parts of the Bible, at least in the 
best texts that are available to us now. There are some contradictions 
between Biblical statements and statements taken from ancient historians; 
the ancient historians may have always been in error, though it is 
possible that the Bible may have erred from time to time. Conserva- 
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tives should recognize clearly that errors in matters of historical detail 
do not imply errors in matters of faith and practice or invalidate a firm 
belief in plenary inspiration of Scripture. There are events that go 
back beyond all of our historical checks, and so we can never hope to 
be able to prove whether they are true or false. At times historical 
truth is of utmost importance, and at such times we conservatives believe 
that God’s supervision saw to it that the truth was preserved. We should 
recognize that our Master Himself taught some of His finest lessons 
through parables. Figures of speech of all kinds are used in Scripture, 
and there would be nothing wrong per se in believing that there may be 
something other than scientific, historic fact in the Pentateuch.” (Pp. 60 
and 61.) We fail to see the force of the argument in the last sentence. 
What have figures of speech to do with the belief that there may be 
errors in the Bible? And we fail to understand how this whole state- 
ment on inspiration can be made to agree with the author’s asseveration 
that he believes “that the Bible is the inspired Word of God” (p.8). 
He comes very close to charging Jesus with speaking a falsehood when 
he writes, on page 47: “Even though it could be proved that Jesus did 
speak of the whole of the Pentateuch as of Mosaic authorship, it is 
possible for a conservative to believe either that He was adapting His 
speech to the belief current in His day or that He may have seen fit to 
limit His omniscience in regard to minor historical matters, as we know 
He did in regard to the time of His second coming. Jesus certainly never 
entered into any of the debates of modern critical problems, as He 
had matters of far greater importance to deal with; just as He did 
not come to teach the men of His age about the shape of the earth nor 
any other truths of modern natural science. As God, Jesus had all 
knowledge; yet, when He became man, He emptied, or humbled, or 
limited, Himself in certain respects, and it may be that He allowed His 
knowledge to be subject to the limitations of His time in details that did 
not destroy His authority in spiritual matters.” Along the same lines 
runs the following statement on Jesus’ testimony, Matt. 24:15, concerning 
the authorship of the Book of Daniel: “Jesus may have known that the 
book was written by someone else and still have spoken of it in a popular 
way. Or the ‘emptying’ of which Paul spoke may have kept the incarnate 
Jesus from having complete knowledge about certain non-essential 
things; He may simply have used the current tradition.” (P. 221.) 
Surely it is one thing to confess ignorance, not to make full and constant 
use of one’s divine omniscience, as Jesus did in His state of humiliation, 
and it is quite a different matter to claim that every word one speaks 
is true, as Jesus did, John 6:63; 8:31-55; 14:6, and then —as the critics 
claim —to make statements not in conformity with actual facts. 

Three times he repeats the time-worn statement that Luther was 
convinced that Solomon was not the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
pages 61, 209, 223. We read on page 209: “Martin Luther, however, 
denied that Solomon wrote it, and his denial is accepted by virtually all 
scholars, radical and conservative alike, today.” Dr.Cartledge overlooks 
three facts: First, that this so-called denial is found only in Luther’s 
Table Talks, which is, or ought to be, universally known as frequently 
very unreliable in its statements. Secondly, that Luther in his exposition 
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of the entire book, St. Louis, V:1372ff., constantly regards Solomon as the 
writer by divine inspiration (cp. particularly V:1576); and that therefore, 
thirdly, the person supplying the information concerning Luther’s denial 
evidently confused Ecclesiastes with the apocryphal book of Ecclesi- 
asticus. Such “conservatism” does more harm than downright denial of 
the inspiration and canonicity of the books of the Old Testament. 
Tu. LaETSCH 


One Lord, One Faith. By Floyd V. Filson, Professor of New Testament 
Literature and History, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 256 pages, 54x84. 
Price, $2.00. 

The author of this volume has now for twenty years been professor 
at the Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago, teaching in the field of the 
New Testament. He occupies a prominent place among American Bible 
students and takes a leading part in the work of the Society for Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. At present he is the secretary of the Midwest 
section of this Society. Among his teachers has been Prof. Karl Ludwig 
Schmidt of Basel, Switzerland, and under this scholar he received his 
Doctor’s degree. Other books of Professor Filson are, for instance, Saint 
Paul’s Conception of Recompense; The Origins of the Gospels; and 
Pioneers of the Primitive Church. 


In the scholarly volume before us he defends the thesis that the 
primitive Church faithfully preserved and handed down the teaching 
of Jesus, so that the New Testament documents contain a reliable account 
of what Jesus did and preached. Among the views uttered by unbelieving 
scholars is the assumption that it was the Church which produced the 
picture of Jesus that Christian people throughout the centuries have 
cherished; that the Gospel description of His life and work is guilty of 
gross exaggerations; that this description must be regarded as some- 
what of an idealization; and that hence in our early documents we 
are not dealing really with facts, but largely with fiction. Such a view — 
and at that in very extreme form —was at the basis of Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu, which appeared a little more than one hundred years ago (1835), 
and it has been prominent in a number of other negative studies of 
the Savior’s life. Among modern writers it was especially Wrede who 
advocated the impious opinion that the Christ whom Christians believe 
in is the product of the thinking of the Apostle Paul. It is views of this 
nature which Professor Filson examines with objectivity and fairness, 
not refusing to look at the arguments produced by the opponents. 
Because of his impartial survey of the facts his refutation becomes 
all the more telling and convincing. In combating the positions of the 
skeptics and negative critics generally, the book can render valuable 
service. 

The work, besides, presents in excellent, succinct form information 
on the opinions of scholars of today on the various subjects which 
so-called “Gospel criticism” is concerned with. Streeter’s famous hypo- 
thesis, which may be called the “four-document hypothesis,” is sketched, 
so is Torrey’s assertion that the Gospels were originally written in 
Aramaic, and finally the latest development in Gospel criticism called 
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“form criticism” (Formgeschichte). While the author cannot become 
very detailed in dwelling on these matters, he sketches the chief argu- 
ments pro and con. Whoever would like to bring his acquaintance with 
New Testament scholarship up to date is advised to procure this book. 

The material is divided into two parts, the first treating of the 
credibility of the sources, the second of the essential continuity between 
Jesus and the primitive Church. We have space for only a few remarks 
of dissent. We regret to see that Doctor Filson takes the view that 
John’s Gospel must be regarded as an interpretation rather than as 
a historical record. It is true that in comparison with negative critics, 
who entirely dismiss every thought of the historical value of this Gospel, 
our author takes a conservative position, holding that this Gospel is 
based on real history, but his conclusion that it is “interpretation of 
a historical tradition” (p.80) does not satisfy the Bible Christian. 

In the second part one has to object to the extreme kenoticism 
(the author does not use the word) which is adopted. There is no 
hesitation to admit that Jesus was in error as to the time when the 
Kingdom of God would be established. “Believers in the real incarnation 
should expect to find Jesus sharing the thought forms of His day and 
using them as means of teaching.” (P.100.) One is jarred to find sen- 
tences like these: “Some difference exists as to whether Jesus in His 
reply to the high priest at the trial asserted that He was the Messiah. ... 
It seems probable that He did so.” (P.151.) In general, it should be 
added that the author does not accept the inerrancy of the Scriptures, 
and hence in that point is in agreement with the Auburn Affirmationists 
of his Church. W. ARNDT 


A Compend of Luther’s Theology. Edited by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., 
Ph. D., Associate Professor of Systematic Theology, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. XVI 
and 253 pages, 6X9. Price, $2.00. 

Here we are reviewing writings of Luther! The Foreword of our 
book, pages I—XVI, was written by Professor Kerr, but the rest of it 
contains selections from Luther’s writings, offered without any comment. 
Need we say that we bespeak for them the widest possible circulation? 
Professor Kerr states: “Christian ministers and preachers, theological 
students, and others interested in the message of the Church ought to 
have at their command some deeper insight into Luther than isolated 
events in his life or the lines of a hymn. And the sad fact is that Luther 
himself is not well known, certainly is not much read.” (VI.) It is a sad 
fact that Luther is not much read even by Lutheran ministers. A study 
of the fine selections offered in our book should drive us into a more 
systematic study of Luther’s writings. For that reason we are here sub- 
mitting a few excerpts from Professor Kerr’s excerpts. 

Opening statement: “In other things, those pertaining to this 
temporal life, you may glory in what you know, you may advance the 
teachings of reason, you may invent ideas of your own; for example: 
how to make shoes or clothes, how to govern a household, how to 
manage a herd. In such things exercise your mind to the best of your 
ability. Cloth or leather of this sort will permit itself to be stretched 
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and cut according to the good pleasure of the tailor or shoemaker. But 
in spiritual matters, human reasoning is certainly not in order; other 
intelligence, other skill and power, are requisite here — something to be 
granted by God Himself and revealed through His Word.” Other state- 
ments: “Where will we find God’s Word except in the Scriptures?” 
“The Scriptures, although they also were written by men, are not of 
men nor from men, but from God.” “God commands this Word to be 
told you through men, and especially has He permitted it to be pro- 
claimed and written for you by the Apostles; for St. Peter and St. Paul 
do not preach their own word, but God’s Word, as Paul himself testifies 
in 1 Thess. 2:13.” “Therefore ...say: This is Scripture, and this is God’s 
Word.” (“Darum ... sage also: Das ist die Schrift und Gottes Wort.” 
[St. L. Ed. X1:940.] Luther identifies Scripture and the Word of God.) — 
“If man is to deal with God and receive anything from Him, it must 
happen in this wise, not that man begin and lay the first stone, but that 
God alone, without any entreaty or desire of man, must first come and 
give him a promise.” “The dogmas of the scholastic doctors: that man 
has a free will to do good and omit evil .. . that if a man do as much 
as is in him, God certainly grants to him His grace .. . are truly heathen 
dogmas, which we cannot endure. For if these dogmas would be right, 
Christ had died in vain... .” “You do not seek Him, but He seeks you. 
You do not find Him, He finds you.” “When God works in us, the will, 
being changed and sweetly breathed on by the Spirit of God, desires 
and acts, not from compulsion, but responsively, from pure willingness, 
inclination, and accord.”—“As often as thou (Satan) objectest that 
I am a sinner, so often thou callest me to remembrance of the benefit 
of Christ, my Redeemer, upon whose shoulders, and not upon mine, 
lie all my sins; for the Lord hath ‘laid all our iniquity upon Him.’ 
(Is. 53:5.) Again, ‘for the transgressions of His people was He smitten.’ 
(Chap. 53:8.) Wherefore, when thou sayest, I am a sinner, thou dost not 
terrify me, but comfortest me above measure.” —“Beware, then, of 
putting your trust in your own contrition and of ascribing the forgive- 
ness of sins to your own sorrow. God does not have respect to you 
because of that, but because of the faith by which you have believed 
His threatenings and promises.”— “Why God sometimes, out of His 
divine counsels, wonderfully wise, unsearchable to human reason and 
understanding, has mercy on this man, and hardens that, it beseems us 
not to inquire.”— “One of the wickedest offenses possible to commit 
against the Church is the stirring up of doctrinal discord and division, 
a thing the devil encourages to the utmost.” “The world at the present 
time is sagaciously discussing how to quell the controversy and strife 
over doctrine and faith, and how to effect compromise between the 
Church and the Papacy. ... Here is lack of understanding, for under- 
standing proves by the Word that such patchwork is not according to 
God’s will, but that doctrine, faith, and worship must be preserved pure 
and unadulterated.” “We, through God’s grace, are not heretics, but 
schismatics, causing, indeed, separation and division, wherein we are not 
to blame, but our adversaries, who give occasion thereto, because they 
remain not by God’s Word alone, which we have, hear, and follow.” — 
“I believe that in this congregation, or church, all things are common, 
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that everyone’s possessions belong to the others and no one has any- 
thing of his own; therefore, all the prayers and good works of the 
whole congregation must help, assist, and strengthen me and every 
believer at all times, in life and death, and thus each bear the other’s 
burden.” —“A council has no power to interfere in worldly law and 
government. ... A council should have to do only with matters of 
faith.” —“ ‘Suppose my lord were wrong in going to war?’ I reply: 
If you know for sure that he is wrong, then you should fear God rather 
than men, and not fight or serve, for you cannot have a good conscience 
before God.” “How is it, when the subjects do not know whether the 
prince is in the right or not? I answer, As long as they cannot know 
nor find out by any possible means, they may obey without peril to their 
souls.”—Our compend contains also the full statements of Luther’s 
Small Catechism on the Creed, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, and 
eleven of his mighty hymns, one for each chapter. We feel sure that 
some of the readers of this book will want more than these fragments; 
they will want to sit down to the full feast. 

A few remarks on some statements made in the Foreword. Quoting 
Luther’s utterance: “I rather dislike having my books so widely spread 
and should prefer to have them all fall into oblivion together, for they 
are desultory and unpolished, and yet I do want the matters they treat 
known to all. But not all can separate the gold from the dross in my 
works,” our author says: “It may be claimed, therefore, that we have 
the authority of Luther himself for the Compend, since here an attempt 
is made to separate the gold from dross.” We are wondering how 
Professor Kerr classifies, for instance, Luther’s teaching on Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

Our author does not side with those who hold that Luther’s theology 
changed in the course of time. He agrees with R. Seeberg, who says: 
“The difference between the ‘first form’ and the later forms of Luther’s 
theology are commonly very much exaggerated. ... We can scarcely 
reach any other conclusion than that Luther had before A. D. 1517 already 
grasped the conceptions and attained the points of view which gave 
character to his lifework.” 

We wonder how many Reformed theologians would subscribe to 
this statement: “There would seem to be little reason for distinguishing 
between Luther and Calvin by saying that the regnant principle of 
Luther’s theology was justification by faith, while for Calvin it was 
the sovereignty of God. ... For Calvin, as for Luther, justification by 
faith is the heart of the Christian faith. ... If the sovereignty of God 
is emphasized, as it obviously is, it is only because the sovereign God 
is also the God who justifies.” Abraham Kuyper does not agree with 
this. He closes his tract on “The Biblical Doctrine of Election” with the 
words: “According to this view, nay, rather, according to the Scriptures, 
the doctrine of eternal election is the ‘Cor Ecclesiae.” He had said 
on page 6: “Under God, it is John Calvin who has made the dogma 
of God’s Eternal Election the ‘Cor Ecclesiae,’ that is, ‘the heart of the 
Church.’ ... It was his conviction that the Church had but one choice 
with respect to this teaching, namely, to make it the very center of our 
confession. . . . He placed the eternal election in the foreground.” 
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L. Boettner agrees with Kuyper: “The doctrine of eternal and uncon- 
ditional election has sometimes been called the ‘heart’ of the Reformed 
Faith.” (The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination, p. 96.) To quote 
just one more authority, The Presbyterian, Nov. 11, 1937, says: “The 
Reformer [Calvin] taught a system of theology with the Sovereignty 
of God as the center; the greatness and omnipotence of God was the 
substance and basis of his thinking and productions. The blazing central 
sun of the whole system is the Sovereignty of God.” — To be sure, Calvin 
taught justification by faith, by grace, without works. But under the 
influence of the regnant principle of his theology he taught that God 
prepared this justification only for the elect. 

Finally, we call attention to this statement: “The one sharp differ- 
ence which at the present time distinguishes Luther and Calvin more 
than any other doctrine is their differing conception of the relation 
of the Christian individual and the Christian Church on the one hand 
to the civil government, or the State, on the other hand. ... That is 
why the long section on The Christian and the State is included as 
a separate section in the Compend. It will be observed that while 
Luther does on occasion make room for the right of rebellion, the total 
impression one derives from his discussion is that Christians are subject 
to the civil government, whether it be right or wrong, just or tyrannical, 
since it is God’s instrument for justice and judgment.” Yes, Luther 
taught that. Our Compend quotes the statement from the “Treatise on 
Good Works”: “Even if the government does injustice, as the king of 
Babylon did to the people of Israel, yet God would have it obeyed, 
without treachery and deception. . . . Its power, whether it do right 
or wrong, cannot harm the soul, but only the body and property; 
unless indeed it should try openly to compel us to do wrong against 
God or men.” Luther inculcates obedience to the government even 
when it is wrong, that is, acts unjustly and tyrannical. Then’ what 
about the statement that “Luther does on occasion make room for the 
right of rebellion”? Our book contains a section headed “Concerning 
the Right of Rebellion,” pp. 226—232. But none of the quotations sub- 
mitted mentions “the right of rebellion.” Luther did say something on 
the question “Ob man sich wider den Kaiser wehren moege?” See 
Miscellanea in this issue of Concorp1a THEOLOGICAL Montsiy. But the 
statements submitted by Professor Kerr all pronounce against “rebellion,” 
against insurrection. The first quotation says this: “Although the lords 
did wrong in this, it would not therefore be just or right to do wrong 
in return, that is, to be disobedient and destroy God’s ordinance, which 
is not ours. On the contrary, we ought to suffer wrong.” From the 
second quotation: “Insurrection is an unprofitable method of procedure 
and never results in the desired reformation. Hence no insurrection is 
ever right, no matter how good the cause. ... My sympathies are and 
always will be with those against whom insurrection is made, however 
wrong the cause they stand for, and opposed to those who make insur- 
rection, however much they may be in the right.” (“An Earnest Ex- 
hortation for All Christians Warning Them Against Insurrection and 
Rebellion.” Holman Ed., III, pp.211f. St.L. Ed., X, pp.365ff.) Third 
quotation: “ ‘He who takes the sword shall perish by the sword.’ That 
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means nothing else than that no one, by his own violence, shall arrogate 
authority to himself.” Fourth: “According to Scripture it is in no 
wise proper for anyone who would be a Christian to set himself against 
his government, whether it acts justly or unjustly, but a Christian 
ought to endure oppression and injustice, especially at the hands of his 
government.” The last two quotations simply state that when the 
government “should urge a subject to do contrary to the commandments 
of God or hinders him from doing them, there obedience ends and that 
duty is annulled.” Surely, the total impression one derives from Luther’s 
discussion is that Christians are subject to the civil government, whether 
it be right or wrong, just or tyrannical. What position did Calvin take? 
Professor Kerr tells us that on this point “there is radical and very 
important difference between Luther and Calvin.” TH. ENGELDER 


The Primacy of Faith. By Richard Kroner. Macmillan Co., New York. 
226 pages, 54x74. Price, $2.50. 

This book contains the 1939—’40 Gifford lectures, given at the 
University of St. Andrews in Scotland. Dr.Kroner was professor of 
philosophy at the University of Kiel, when in 1934 he was forced to 
resign his professorship by the Nazi authorities. At present he lectures 
on Philosophy of Religion at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
In his lectures Professor Kroner discusses ten vital subjects: “Biblical 
and Natural Theology”; “Kant’s Critique of Natural Theology”; “Kant’s 
Doctrine of Rational Faith”; “The Nature of Evil”; “The Mystery of 
Man”; “The Origin of Evil in the Will”; “The Idea of God and the 
Religious Imagination”; “The Image of the Creator”; “The Qrigin of Evil 
and Original Sin” and “The Primacy of Faith,” the last representing the 
conclusions which are drawn from premises laid down in the preceding 
discussions. Kroner champions conservatism in religious thought. By 
that he does not mean a new orthodoxy or true orthodoxy in the Chris- 
tian sense, for to him the Biblical salvation facts are only so many symbols 
of redemptive religious truths. “The resurrection of Christ is a myth 
like other myths” (p. 213). But he shows that a natural theology cannot 
be prohibited by dogmatics, as Karl Barth would have it. At the same 
time a merely rational faith, as provided by Kant, is not tenable. 
Reason needs the supplement of revealed religion. In that way thought 
[reason] and faith do not contradict, but rather supplement each other, 
and in this relationship faith has the primacy. It surpasses the power 
of reason and completes its undertaking (p. VIII). Kroner thus opposes 
the purely negative philosophy of materialism and atheism and demon- 
strates the necessity of faith. Only, in that case, why not accept the 
Christian faith in the traditional sense? Why again elaborate a new 
philosophy which actually destroys the foundation of faith and makes 
saving faith impossible? Kroner’s philosophy shows Barthian influences, 
but, positive though they are, his philosophical speculations neverthe- 
less do not solve the problem of the antinomy of reason and faith. Nor 
do they really establish the primacy of faith. Christian orthodoxy, after 
all, is the only solution of this problem, for it assigns to each its proper 
sphere and thus leaves untouched as intrinsically true the precious 
Gospel facts upon which faith rests. Joun THEODORE MUELLER 
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History of Christian Thought. Volume I. By Dr. J. L. Neve, with con- 
tributions by the Rev. O. W. Heick, Ph.D. Published by United 
Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia, 1943. XVII and 343 
pages, 6X9. Price, $3.00. 

Dr. Neve, who departed this life August 12 of last year, had been 
working on the history of Christian thought for years in connection with 
his lectures at Hamma Divinity School. The first volume came off the 
press shortly after his death. The manuscript of the second volume is 
ready, and we hope that the publishers will be able to put it on the 
market in the near future. The United Lutheran Publication House is 
to be complimented for carrying through the first half of this important 
undertaking. — It does not seem necessary to point out the great value 
of studying the history of Christian doctrines. The theological contro- 
versies of the Christian Church bring truth and error into sharp con- 
trasts and enable the student of these controversies to see the truth in 
bold relief. We heartily recommend this book to the pastor and submit 
the following considerations: 

1. It is a history of Christian thought rather than of Christian dogma, 
or doctrine. The author included many theological views which are of 
interest though they did not become doctrines, or dogmas, in the Church. 
This holds true particularly in the modern era to be treated in the second 
volume, where the authors, Drs. Neve and Heick, will review the theo- 
logical trends and the philosophies of religion since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, both in Europe and in America. 2. This two-volume 
work will fill a real need. Seeberg’s five-volume Dogmengeschichte 
(completed about ten years ago) is, of course, still the standard work 
in this field, but the English texts available to the American student are 
not adequate nor up to date. 3. The approach is definitely in the Lu- 
theran tradition, and a relatively large amount of space is given to the 
Reformation period. We are glad to note that the views of some Euro- 
pean Luther scholars, viz., that Luther’s central doctrine was not justifi- 
cation, but sanctification in the wider sense, are carefully examined. 
Neve accepts the position of Walther (Rostock) in this entire controversy. 
However, we believe that the presentation of the difference between 
Calvin’s and Luther’s theology is inadequate, because Calvin’s divergence 
from Luther was far more fundamental than his divergent views con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper. 4. Dr. Neve’s presentation is objective. In 
studying the theological views of errorists one is apt to stress the 
aberrations so unduly that the total picture is lost. Dr. Neve has suc- 
ceeded in a high degree to present an unbiased evaluation of the various 
theologians. 5. It is scholarly. All pertinent primary and secondary 
sources have been consulted, including the very recent contributions of 
the Lundensian School. 6. The author follows the topical rather than 
the chronological order. 7. Opinions will vary as to the amount of space 
to be given to various phases of the history of doctrine. We regret 
that so little space is devoted to the development of doctrine from Gregory 
the Great to the Reformation. This section is treated kulturgeschichtlich 
rather than dogmengeschichtlich, and in our opinion scholastic theology 
is not given the prominence which it deserves in a history of Christian 
thought. 8. The type used is identical with that used in the feature 
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articles of this magazine, the lines being five inches long. The text of 
335 pages offers as much material as is found in the average book of 
600 pages. We are anxiously awaiting the publication of the second 
volume and hope that in the meantime Volume I will find its way into 
many of our pastors’ libraries. F. E. MAYER 


Victory Through Christ. By Walter A. Maier, Ph.D., D.D. Concordia 
Publishing House, St.Louis. 411 pages, 548. Price, $1.50. 

It would be carrying coals to Newcastle to give our readers any 
information concerning the radio addresses of Dr. W. A. Maier. He has 
been on the air for ten years and has been heard by thousands upon 
thousands of people. His radio addresses have been a means of bringing 
our Lutheran Church and its doctrines to the attention of many, have 
strengthened the faith of God’s children, and have brought many to a 
knowledge of Christ and of the truth. God has richly blessed this radio 
mission. In the Foreword to this volume we read, “During the ten 
seasons a total of more than 1,500,000 letters were sent to the Lutheran 
Hour. If the ratio of advertising men is correct in its claim that we 
should figure 1,000 listeners for every letter, the radio has certainly 
demonstrated its remarkable power in spreading the Savior’s Gospel. ... 
The international character of the Lutheran Hour was strikingly em- 
phasized again by the truth that although the war prevented us from 
maintaining our broadcast in the Philippine Islands and China or from 
using scheduled outlets in Australia, New Zealand, India, and Portuguese 
West Africa, we were able to maintain about 450 stations in the United 
States, Canada, and the following countries and territories: Alaska, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, British West Indies, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Dutch Guiana, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Hawaii, Honduras, Iceland, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Puerto Rico, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Our messages were transmitted 
from these stations either in English, Spanish, or Portuguese, and the 
Gospel reached far beyond the confines of their countries.” (P. VII.) 
In the volume which we are reviewing Dr. Maier spoke on such themes 
as these: “America, Don’t Be Ashamed of Jesus!” “The Greatest Faith: 
Firm Trust in Christ,” “Believe Christ — and Live!” “A New Heart for 
the New Year,” “The Strongest Secret Weapon, Christian Prayer!” “Do 
You Believe in Jesus Christ?” “Tears Over America,” “Families of 
America, Cling to the Cross!” “Look to the Cross!” J.H.C. Frrrz 


Proceedings of the Twenty-First Convention of the English District. 
Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 51 pages. 
Price, 18 cents. 

Proceedings of the Sixty-Seventh Convention of the Michigan District. 
Published by Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis. 156 pages. 
Price, 26 cents. 

Proceedings of the Sixty-Fourth Convention of the Western District. 
Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 84 pages. 
Price, 28 cents. 

The Report of the English District offers only the business proceed- 
ings of the convention held in Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 

Ill., June 15 and 16, 1943. 
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The Report of the Michigan District, assembled at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., June 21 to 25, 1943, covers 156 pages. Only mass distribution 
makes the small price of 26 cents per copy possible. Here we have the 
four devotion addresses by Pastor L. Nuechterlein, pages 6 to 13, followed 
by two doctrinal essays: “The Living God,” presented by Pastor E. A. 
Storm, and “A Program of Christian Education in the Local Congrega- 
tion,” read by Teacher E. M. Jutzi. Pastor Storm first brings out the 
various answers of man to the questions: Is there a living God? and Is 
such a living God an asset or a liability? Then he shows the assurance 
and the comfort of the Christian faith in the living God as He has 
revealed Himself in His Holy Word. Finally, he reminds the Christians 
that they are to be witnesses of the living God to all mankind. Teacher 
Jutzi calls attention to the general neglect of religious education in our 
nation and shows that the educational program of the Lutheran Church 
is a solution of the problem. He also brings out the necessity and de- 
sirability of the extension of the Church’s program of education from 
infancy to maturity through various organized agencies designed to meet 
the needs of the local parish and the local community. Personal grati- 
tude for the means of grace will move every Christian to assume his 
share of responsibility in building up an adequate program of Christian 
education within the local congregation of which he is a member. 

The convention of the Western District, held at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 15 to 17, 1943, also was a streamlined convention. 
The Rev. F. Niedner presented the doctrinal essay on “The Lord’s Supper 
and the Christian Life.” He showed that the Lord’s Supper is a means 


of grace, assuring the Christian of God’s love, mercy, and forgiveness, 
and giving to him comfort in the troubles of this life; that it is a mighty 
motive for Christians to grow in sanctification and the service of God; 
and finally offers to the Christian an opportunity to make known the 
reason and the purpose of the death of his Savior. 

Both the Michigan and the Western District Reports naturally give 
a survey of the business proceedings also. Tu. LarTscu 


Minutes of the Ninth General Assembly of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church. Rochester, New York, June 2—5, 1942. 79 pages. 


We bring the “Minutes of the Ninth General Assembly of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church” to the attention of our readers, because 
they contain the excellent “Report of the Committee on Secret Societies,” 
which is well worth studying by our pastors and which, above all, is 
most gratifying because it shows that also non-Lutheran Christians 
recognize the sinfulness of anti-Christian secret societies. Of the 79 pages 
of the brochure the Report covers 11. It is divided into three parts: 
I. Preliminary Considerations: 1. Masonry and Other Secret Organiza- 
tions; 2. Is Reliable Information Available? 3. Criticisms That Do Not 
Seem Weighty. II. The Religion of Masonry: 1. The Issue Stated; 
2. Is Masonry a Religion? 3. The Religion of Masonry Evaluated: a. The 
Origin of Masonic Religion; b. The God of Masonry; c. Masonry and 
the Word of God; d. The Ethics of Masonry; e. Salvation According to 
Masonry; f. The Brotherhood of Masonry; g. The Universalism of 
Masonry. III. Conclusion. The most important part of the Report is 
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that appearing under the title “The Universalism of Masonry,” where 
Christianity and Freemasonry are contrasted and the anti-Christian 
character of Freemasonry is described in detail. The “Conclusion” con- 
sists of two paragraphs, the first closing with the words: “Although 
a number of the objections commonly brought against Masonry seem 
to the committee not to be weighty, yet it is driven to the conclusion 
that Masonry is a religious institution and as such is definitely anti- 
Christian”; and the second with the words: “Far be it from the com- 
mittee to assert that there are no Christians among the members of 
the Masonic fraternity. ... But that in no way alters the fact that 
membership in the Masonic fraternity is inconsistent with Christianity.” 
The Assembly took no further action on the Report, so far as the 
“Minutes” show, but the very fact that it was published unabridged 
shows how greatly the representatives of the Assembly were impressed 
with it. Whether the Report is available for general use we do not 
know. Our copy was sent to us by the Rev. Dr. Paul Woolley, West- 
minster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., a member of the com- 
mittee. We suggest that the Report be published in tract form. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Lutheran Annual. Published by Concordia Publishing House, 
St.Louis. 248 pages, 542x8%. Price, 25 cents. 


Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner. 248 pages, 542x 
8%. Price, 25 cents. 

Both Annual and Kalender feature the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
this publication in its German form and the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of Concordia Publishing House. While the German 
Kalender still appears in its familiar garb, the Annual has donned a new 
apparel for the occasion. Articles picturing the past history, pointing 
out present opportunities and obligations, and looking forward into the 
future, all voice the note of gratitude for past favors granted by the 
grace of God, of firm resolution to do our duty, and of prayerful trust 
for the continued blessing of Him without whom we can do nothing. 
An index to the varied and rich contents increases the usableness of this 
familiar house guest. THEO. LAETSCH 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

The Third Heaven. Is It Reality or a Myth? By N. I. Saloff- 
Astakhoff. 56 pages, 54%4x7%. Price, 35 cents. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London: 

Taking God into Partnership. By Grenville Kleiser. 175 pages, 
57%. Price, $1.50. 
From the Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn.: 

The March of God in the Age-Long Struggle. By John J. Wicker. 
234 pages, 54% x8. Price, $2.25. 
From the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Five Minutes a Day. By Robert E. Speer. 384 pages, 434x844. 
Price, $1.00. 
From Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago and New York: 

Every Day a Prayer. By Margueritte Harmon Bro. 396 pages, 
41%2x6%. Price, $1.50. 





